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August 25, 1961 Section 1 News 





cen EDY: Profile of timidity 

BWBURGH: Rockefeller ducks the issue (547) 
OREIGN AID: Surprising House stand ....(548) 
RIGHT: Praised by Red organ (549) 
oe TESTS: Will JFK see the light? ......(549) 


Posture of Timidity: To Capitol Hill, the Presi- 
dent's attitude toward the Berlin crisis seems more 
like a “posture of timidity and indecision” than the 
“ssture of prudence” he advocates. But principally 
Kennedy seems more afraid of the attitude of the 
American people than he does of Khrushchev. 


Subject of feverish Capital discussion last week 
was a piece in the pro-Kennedy Washington Post 
by liberal reporter Chalmers Roberts, who, after 
a country-wide investigation, concludes that the 
“nation is taking on a belligerent mood,” and sug- 
gests that the nation thinks “its Chief Executive is 
too timid or lacks guts.” 


Americans are in an “increasingly to-heck-with- 
prudence mood,” says Roberts, and this has “peril” 
for the President. 


The White House entourage reflects keen worry 
about warning signs from the German people who 
dislike Kennedy’s cautious policy about East Berlin. 


Students in Bonn sent JFK an umbrella (symbol | 


of British appeasement of Hitler in 1988). Such a 
label for JFK in the eyes of the American people 
frightens the Democratic pros. 


One of the most important—and soberly careful— 
GOP Senators tells HUMAN EVENTS: “If an election 
were held tomorrow and a Republican candidate 
demanded military action against Cuba, military 
action over Berlin, if necessary, immediate resump- 
tion of nuclear tests and a cutting down of foreign 
aid, he would win in a landslide against Kennedy.” 
Many others in Congress agree with this judgment. 


Not the least disturbing is the President’s stated 
agreement with the extraordinary “memorandum” 
of Senator J. William Fulbright, Foreign Relations 

mittee Chairman. The Arkansan in that memo 
admits that right-wingers, in ascribing our foreign 
ties to “softness,” “sell-outs” and “appease- 
ments,” have “great mass appeal” during a Cold 
War crisis, (See Ryskind article, “Purge of 
ism,” in Section VI.) 


Our Secretary of State: Secretary Dean Rusk 
in the view of many on Capitol Hill—conducts 
himself in the crisis less as a brave knight rallying 
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the forces of the Free World than as a highly 
academic professor conducting a college seminar. 
Two candid camera shots of the Secretary light up 
his weak profile, as follows: 


(1) Just after Congress passed the unprecedented 
$47 billion defense bill, Rusk devoted much time 
before a Senate committee urging creation of a new 
agency to plan for disarmament—brushing aside 
suggestions that his plea was “incongruous.” 


(2) According to private advices to HUMAN 
EVENTS from Paris, Rusk, in a talk with General 
Charles de Gaulle, urged the French leader to 
“compromise” his dispute with President Bourguiba 
of Tunisia. Bourguiba engaged in a provocative 
attack on French troops in Bizerte in the midst of 
the Berlin crisis. 


De Gaulle turned Rusk down flatly, reportedly 
giving the professor a lesson, as follows: “I am not 
going to make Tunisia into another Cuba. Bour- 
guiba has behaved as badly as Castro did towards 
you. You ‘compromised’—look at the results. Bour- 
guiba committed open aggression against France, 
although we had an agreement to evacuate Bizerte 
as soon as the main crisis over Berlin ended. He 
acted like a bandit—I’m not compromising. If I 
did, the whole of Africa would be in Soviet hands 
in less than a year.” (It is understood that Adlai 
Stevenson tried the same tack on de Gaulle with the 
same response from the latter.) 


Vindication of Newburgh: As far as_ public 
opinion is concerned, the “Battle of Newburgh” has 
apparently turned into a rout for the welfare staters 
who oppose the plan adopted against welfare 
chiselers by that New York community. 


From the outset it was apparent that most tax- 
payers were in the corner of City Manager Joseph 
McD. Mitchell’s program to discourage illegitimacy 
and malingering on the part of the city’s aid to 
dependent children and home relief clients. Of 
the first 170 letters Mitchell received, 168 supported 
him. An August 11 Gallup poil showed citizens 
throughout the country strongly favored local 
control of welfare matters. Last week Gallup 
showed that most of those queried believed 
that welfare mothers with -illegitimate children 
should be required to name the father and have him 


- support the child (73 per cent yes, 16 per cent no, 


11 no opinion). 


Also last week the New York Times reported that, 
at a Chicago meeting of county officials from around 


. the country, Mitchell “attracted more attention than 


the principal guest and speaker. That was Governor _ 
Rockefeller of the same state.” 
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The following two letters were in- 
serted in the Congressional Record by 
Senator Barry Goldwater _(R.-Ariz.), 
July 31, after which he initiated a dis- 
cussion about them: 


The Honorable Robert S. McNamara, 
earetore of De -~ 

epartment of Defense, 
Washington, b Cc. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


This is to advise you that I have 
received the statement from the Depart- 
ment of the Army indicating that action 
has been taken to admonish Major Gen- 
eral Edwin A. Walker. 


In the past I have contacted the De- 
partment several times on this matter 
and was advised that the situation was 
being studied and when a decision was 
rendered I would be apprised. The 
statement which has been furnished to 
me by the Office of Legislative Liaison, 
Department of the Army, is most general 
in nature. It fails to point out what the 
controversial activities were and, as a 
matter of fact, I found much more in- 
formation on this matter in the Wash- 
ington newspapers. 


I am again asking you to review this 
matter for me, and I want to know and, 
in fact, my constituents demand this, 
information on just what the general’s 
derogatory remarks were and just what 
prominent Americans have been allegedly 
slandered. 


Also, in connection with this matter 
it has been called to my attention that 
a paper called the Overseas Weekly, 
which is an irresponsible tabloid, had a 
great deal to do with instigating charges 
against the general. I want to know 
what part this paper’s charges played 
in connection with the decision to censure 
General Walker. 


Sincerely, 


Barry Goldwater 





Dear Barry: 


The Secretary of Defense has asked 
me to reply to your request for further 
information about the case of Major 
General Edwin A. Walker. 


The April 16, 1961, issue of the Over- 
seas Weekly, a newspaper published in 
Germany primarily for circulation among 
Americans living in Europe, carried an 
article alleging that General Walker on 
January 24, 1960, in a speech made to a 
group of some 200 PTA members at an 
American-operated school at Augsburg, 
Germany, referred to former President 
Harry S. Truman, former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, and Eleanor Roose- 
velt as “definitely pink.” It was also 
alleged that General Walker had stated 
that Edward R. Murrow, former CBS 
radio official, now Director of the US 
Information Agency; Columnist Walter 
Lippmann; and Columnist and Commen- 
tator Eric Sevareid are “confirmed Com- 
munists,” and that 60 per cent of the 
American press and radio-TV industry 
are Communist controlled. 


The very thorough and comprehensive 
investigation which was conducted under 
the direction of General Bruce C. Clarke, 
Commander in Chief, US Army, Europe, 
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disclosed that on January 24, 1960, at 
Augsburg, Germany, General Walker 
addressed a group of approximately 
200 officers, their wives, and service- 
connected civilians at the Centerville 
Elementary School. Attendance was 
entirely voluntary and the subject of the 
speech was General Walker's views on 
communism and its infiltration in the 
American way of life. No substantial 
evidence was revealed that General 
Walker had referred to former President 
Harry S. Truman, Dean Acheon, and 
Eleanor Roosevelt as “definitely pink,” 
as alleged by the Overseas Weekly, but 
it was established that he had stated or 
inferred that these prominent persons 
are leftist-influenced or affiliated. 


It was also established that General 
Walker had mentioned Edward R. Mur- 
row, Walter Cronkhite, and Eric Seva- 
reid as being leftist or Communist- 
influenced commentators; and that he had 
stated that 60 per cent of the American 
press and the radio-TV industry were 
Communist-influenced, not Communist 
controlled, as alleged by the Overseas 
Weekly. The investigation also revealed 
that General Walker’s strong anti-Com- 
munist feeling frequently led his talks 
to become heated and intense with the 
use of excessively strong language. He 
had previously been cautioned by his 
superiors on at least three occasions to 
refrain from language of this nature. 


As stated by General Clarke, General 
Walker’s sincerity of purpose was not 
questioned, but his actions exceeded the 
limits of propriety for an Army officer. 


I trust this information will be of 
assistance to you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 
Secretary of the Army 





Said Senator Goldwater: “The letter 
from Secretary of the Army Stahr is 
almost a complete refutation of the 
charges made against General Walker, 
pointing out that he did not say these 
things... 


“I know that the American people, 
from the very beginning of their attempts 
to form a government, have historically 
carried over from England a fear that 
the military might become stronger than 
the civilians. But I suggest that we have 
built in adequate safeguards against 
that, and those safeguards never have 
been overridden, and there never have 
been attempts to override them. 


“Yet today we find that a commanding 
general of the US Army must go through 
miles and miles of red tape—to such an 
extent that finally he and others in 
similar positions become discouraged and 
give up in their very proper and patriotic 
attempts to have the men under them 
informed of the nature of the Communist 
menace that is attempting to destroy 
the United States. 


“If the scouts of the New Frontier 
are so frightened that they want to hide 
behind their squaws’ skirts, then I think 
the chief should get rid of them in a 
hurry, so that the American people can 
be told by everyone who understands 
the enemy—including the military who 
understand the enemy—what the nature 
of the enemy is.” 


Then Senator Strom Thurmond (D.- 
S.C.) added: 


“I wish to say that a great many of 
our officers are now beginning to feel 
the heat of this new policy. Some of 
them have talked to me; and they are 
beginning to wonder how far they can 
go, and whether they should go a little 
soft on this question or not. But such 
thoughts should never enter the mind 
of a military man of our country. How- 
ever, what can one expect when such 
directives are issued, prohibiting the 
showing of the film “Operation Aboli- 
tion,” a motion picture which reveals 
before one’s very eyes the communism 
that is arising in this country, com- 
munism at work in this country—and 
communism as it has occurred in other 
countries—and as it actually occurred in 
San Francisco, California. I was there, 
and I saw it in person, with my own 
eyes; and after that I stated that I only 
wished that every American could have 
been in San Francisco and could have 
seen what I saw there. It reminded me of 
a bunch of howling wolves—to see these 
Communists and Communist-led people, 
with thwarted minds, and misled people 
—college professors, students, and others 
being led by, Communists and being 
sucked into that movement, going along 
and committing the acts they did, in 
protest against the very fine and patri- 
otic work of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities.” 


On August 1, Senator John G. Tower 
(R.-Texas) inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record a copy of a _ resolution 
adopted by the Texas Senate which urges 
reinstatement of General Walker as 


commander of the 24th Infantry Divi- 
sion: 


Whereas Major General E. A. (Ted) 
Walker, former commander of the 24th 
Infantry Division in Germany, is a 
native of Center Point, Kerr County, 
Texas, where his mother and brother still 
reside; and 


Whereas General Walker has had a 
brilliant Army career and is a graduate 
of West Point and commanded the 2nd 
Division Artillery at Heartbreak Ridge 
in the Korean war where this division 

red a record of 22,000 rounds every 24 
hours for 14 consecutive days, and Gen- 
eral Walker was also in Anzio and 
Cassino operations of World War II; and 


Whereas General Walker has proved 
his undying and unshakeable loyalty to 
his beloved United States of America 
and has always conducted himself as a 
true, loyal American; and 


Whereas the Defense Department in 
Washington has relieved him of his com- 
mand because of charges brought by the 
owners of the Overseas Weekly, a Dela- 
ware corporation, which publication has 
been accused of anti-American leanings: 
Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Senate of the State 
of Texas go on record as giving its un- 
qualified support to the reinstatement of 
General Walker as commander of the 
24th Infantry Division in Germany and 
that the Defense Department in Wash- 
ington make known the results of its 
investigation of General Walker and s0 
reinstate him. 
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Automation Increases Jobs 





By Edwin McDowell 
Editorial Writer, the Arizona Republic 


N the not too distant future, handwritten mes- 

sages will be transmitted over telephone lines 
for the same price as a telephone call. Some class- 
rooms will have a machine for a teacher—one which 
questions students, corrects mistakes, and adjusts 
its pace to the individual pupil. Supermarket cus- 
tomers will be escorted from their cars to the store 
on a moving sidewalk which will carry them from 
display to display. 


Each of these inventions is an early possibility, 
thanks to the exploding new field of automatic proc- 
esses and machines called automation. These ma- 
chines range in complexity from the common house- 
hold thermostat (‘feedback control’’), to the auto- 
mobile assembly line (‘‘Detroit automation’’), to the 
mathematical wizards capable of thousands of cal- 
culations a second (‘‘computer technology’”’), but each 
has as its goal the easier and faster completion of 
functions that might otherwise have been impossible. 


Concern over automation has never been greater 
than right now. In fact, when Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg established an Office of Automation and 
Manpower late in April, to retrain and find em- 
ployment for workers displaced by technological 
advancements, it marked the first official federal 
government move in the field of automation. 


The word ‘‘automation”’ was first used by manage- 
ment consultant John Diebold, in 1955, when he 
shortened the word ‘“‘automatization’’ coined nine 
years earlier by Ford executive Delmar S. Harder. 
However, it would be a mistake to assume that, 
because the word itself is relatively new, the concept 
of automation is alsq new. The successful search 
for new and easier methods dates back to the Per- 
sian wheel of Egypt and to the Archimedian screw— 
a simple mechanical device for raising water. But 
James Watt’s steam engine, patented in 1769, is 
generally considered to have been the first truly 
automatic process. In this simple invention, a fly- 
ball governor was used to insure a constant steam 
feed under any load. 


In time, other labor saving devices appeared, but 
it wasn’t until Henry Ford instituted the five dollar 
day—thanks to the use of an ingenious energy-saving 
device called the assembly line, in which the machine 
was brought to the man instead of vice versa—that 
the search for automatic processes took on special 
meaning. If automobiles could be produced at the 
unbelievable rate of two million a year, it was asked, 
was there any limit to man’s productive capacity? 
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With the end of the Second World War, the post- 
war scarcity of labor and increased consumer spend- 
ing necessitated even newer and more efficient methods. 
In addition, some employers saw automation as an 
effective antidote to strikes, pensions, fringe benefits, 
and coffee breaks, and they were willing to invest 
more money in automation research than they other- 
wise might have been. 


ODAY, the investment has burst into fruition. 

Automated machines slice, weigh, and package 
meats, and stuff and link hot dogs and sausage. 
Bakeries turn out 10,000 loaves of bread an hour, 
with the entire process—mixing, fermenting, cutting, 
shaping, and cooking—done solely by machines. In 
concrete plants, the automated marvels produce and 
load into ready-mix trucks any one of some 1,500 
different ready-to-use mixing formulas. Automated 
machines, unerringly selecting ingredients and figuring 
quantities, turn out 2,500 gallons of ice cream an 
hour. And automated farm machines pick 100 tons 
of tomatoes a day, at a 25-30 per cent saving over 
tomatoes picked by manual labor. 


There is little these mechanical wizards can’t do. 
An American Airlines memory device instantly an- 
swers questions about flight reservations on an aver- 
age of 35,000 times a day. At Ford Motor Co.’s 
Cleveland plant, 48 workers using automaied methods 
complete an engine block in less than twenty minutes. 
(Formerly, it required 400 workers and 40 minutes 
to complete the process. ) In Detroit’s Plymouth engine 
plant, a transmatic engine assembly machine and 
two cylinder head assembly machines transfer work 
through 198 stations, add parts and sub-assemblies, 
and complete 150 engines each hour. In Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, an automated radio station (with a 
staff of four) has proved so successful that the owners 
are launching a 24-hour FM station. Thanks also 
to automation, the glass blower who annually en- 
thralled school assemblies with demonstrations of 
his skill is all but obsolete. Today, 19 glass blowing 
machines produce 90 per cent of the glass light bulbs 
used in the United States, and all the glass tubes 
used in radio and television sets (except for the TV 
picture tube). 


Even in medicine, automation is making impres- 
sive inroads. Automated devices are being used to 
catch sounds beyond the human ear’s capability. 
Accelerometers record the amount of tremor in a 
patient, which helps in the diagnosis and treatment 
of Parkinson’s disease. A ‘‘kidney cooler’’ preserves 
the kidney function when the blood supply is in- 
terrupted, allowing at least twice the former amount 
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of time for an operation and reducing the blood 
loss and the amount of blood present in the area 
of the operation. And stapling devices have been 
developed to connect severed blood vessels with stain- 
less steel staples. 


There is scarcely a major industry that is not, 
in some manner, affected by automation. Banks 
are a prize example. During the past 15 years, 
checking accounts in the United States have doubled 
to more than 50 million annually, requiring that 
most of the nation’s 600,000 banking employees 
be kept busy processing checks. Each of the 13 
billion annual checks (expected to reach 27 billion 
by 1970) must be posted, tabulated, or sorted 
one to ten times before it returns to its starting 
point, involving a vast time-consuming operation. 
Today, however, 20 per cent of the nation’s checks 
are processed by computers which sort at the rate 
of 1,500 a minute. These same machines also pre- 
pare customers’ statements at the rate of 2,500 
an hour. 


Insurance companies have also been quick to recog- 
nize the benefits of automation. Just recently, a com- 
puter piepared an industry-wide mortality table in 
three months, one-eighth the time required to compile 
the previous table 10 years earlier. New York Life 
Insurance Company uses an electronic computer to 
figure premiums and dividends for its $20 billion 
in individual policies, and to type reminder notices 
to customers. John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company uses computers to prepare its payroll for 
5,000 home office employees. 


Computers—which have grown almost overnight 
to a $1.5 billion industry, and of which 4,400 are 
currently in use—have a fantastic variety of uses, 
in addition to those already mentioned. At Cape 
Canaveral, satellite-tracking computers make 42,000 
mathematical calculations a second; a New Jersey 
utility company’s scanner keeps records of customers’ 
accounts and compiles 7,200 bill stubs an hour; 
a computer at Georgetown University translates 
foreign languages into English; at a Naval experi- 
mental airfield, computers print important up-to-the- 
minute flight data on “flight strips’ for pilots and 
they also calculate which flights can be expected 
over successive check points at a particular time; 
in Phoenix, a computer issues weather warnings to 
pilots who dial a certain number. 


Industry and finance have also found computers 
invaluable. A New York investment company uses 
an electronic computer to help it project earnings 
of some 200 utilities four years into the future. (The 
computer accomplishes in a matter of minutes what 
previously required statisticians two days to do.) 
IBM, which produces an average of one computer 
a day, recently devised a data transmission unit 
which links by telephone the ‘memories’ of many 
computers, automatically correcting reading and 
writing errors, as well as errors in transmission. 
Armstrong Cork Co. uses a medium-sized computer 
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to determine gross payroll, deductions, and net pay 
for 3,000 employees at its Lancaster, Penna. plant, 
thereby doing in eight hours what formerly required 
225 man-hours to complete. 


Even sports are not immune from the versatile 
machines. Electronic starting gates and power-driven 
golf buggies have long been used in place ofthe 
starting gun and the burdened-down caddy, and 
one football coach a few years back even used an 
IBM Univac to rate player performance in deter- 
mining his starting lineup for each game. But auto- 
mation didn’t really come in to its own in sports 
until the Spring of 1960 when the Baltimore Orioles 
acquired an automated pitcher for $360. Nicknamed 


Eddie, the strong-armed rookie pitched 54 half inn- 
ings in inter-squad games, during which time he 
walked only one batter and wound up with a phenom- 
eal 1.67 earned run uverage—far better, even, than 
teammate Hoyt Wilhelm’s 2.19 era, which led the 
American League the previous year. (When Eddie 
finally succumbed to a sore arm, the Oriole manage- 
ment simply unscrewed it and replaced it with a 
new one costing $36.83. ) 


During practice sessions, St. Louis Cardinal coach- 
es use sawed-off shotgun-like gadgets, utilizing com- 
pressed air, to shoot long flies, line drives, and pop- 
ups to weary outfielders. Horse race fans at 176 
racetracks throughout the U.S., Mexico and Canada 
are, or soon will be, using automated betting ma- 
chines that ‘‘read’” the denominations of bills up 
to $20, and return to bettors their exact money’s 
worth in win, place, or show tickets. And, for the 
introverted athlete who tires of solitaire, a robot table 
tennis partner that always returns the ball at an 
unpredictable angle has been developed by a New 
York company. 


But the cruelest blow of all to sports fans was the 
announcement last summer of the invention (by a 
Long Island engineer) of an automatic umpire with 
an unerring eye for the strike zone. The “Sump” 
is three television cameras which determine whether 
the ball passes over the plate at the proper height; 
in addition, three cameras placed in the stands at 
different angles can be focused on each base to show 
whether or not a runner is safe. The adoption of 
this invention may (as some fans insist) dehuman- 
ize the game by obviating the impassioned demand 
to murder the ump, but it will undoubtedly goa 
long way toward correcting the human factor in 
baseball decisions. 


Government has so far found a number of uses 
for automation. The Treasury Department uses an 
automatic check-writing machine to turn out 80,000 
checks a day. The Post Office Department uses auto- 
mation to sort, cancel, and stamp mail, and to dis- 


_pense change at some post office branches. The 


Census Bureau uses Univacs, operating around the 
clock, to compile statistics, at an enormous saving 
to taxpayers. 
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Except for automation, our nation’s defense would 
have improved relatively little since the end of World 
War II. Our radar defense system would have been 
impossible without the elements produced and de- 
signed through automation, and as International 
Labor Organization Director, General David A. Morse 
observed, atomic energy research and the construction 
of the nuclear reactor would also have been impossible. 


The advantages of automation aremany. Machines, 
unlike humans, never become careless or bored. 
Furthermore, they can select and reject with greater 
precision than the best human inspectors, and—in 
the case of food and medicines particularly—are far 
more sanitary. But the biggest advantages are in 
reduced prices and increased wages made possible 
by increased production and consumption. Between 
1913 and 1955, the average hourly earnings of 
factory employees in the U.S. increased by 746 per 
cent while the average price of manufactured goods 
increased by 132 per cent. The difference is largely 
accounted for by technological progress, without 


rise. 


EVERTHELESS, like everything else, automa- 

tion has its limitations. In the first place, in 
order to be profitable, many automated factories 
must be run on a round-the-clock basis. Too, it is 
extremely expensive, and, in some industries, almost 
prohibitive. (The larger computers, for example, cost 
between $1-1%4 million.) Moreover, automation is 
not a sure guarantee that a product will be cheaper. 
The Plymouth motor company, for example, found 
that it was more economical to lay crankshafts in 
the car engine by hand, rather than by using a me- 
chanical device. 


Understandably, automation can never entirely re- 
place those industries that require special attention 
to detail which only a hand craftsman can give. 
Handmade patchwork quilts, tailored men’s suits, 
and hand-knitted sweaters seem unlikely to be re- 
placed by automated progress. And, as Sir Henry 
Cohen, Liverpool University professor, noted, wher- 
ever judgment or taste are concerned, the human 
brain is indispensable. The 75,000 tubes found in 
the largest computers, he said, are no match for 
the millions of nerve cells of the human brain. 


The biggest problem facing the future of auto- 
mation is the attitude of union members toward 
the introduction of labor saving machinery. Un- 
questionably, many leaders and rank-and-file mem- 
bers are concerned lest automation mean the loss 
of jobs, or the disappearance of a particular in- 
dustry. When United Auto Workers chief Walter 
Reuther was being escorted through an automated 
automobile plant, a company executive chided 
Reuther, saying he would have a tough time col- 
lecting dues from all those machines. That’s not 
what bothered him, the UAW president retorted. 
What he wanted to know was, who would be able 
to buy the automobiles being produced by the 
machines? 
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which the price rise might have equalled the wage 


Reuther’s answer was a wisecrack which indicated 
his colossal ignorance of economics. There are num- 
berless products or services which once cost large 
sums because of the vast amount of labor required 
which today cost next to nothing because the labor 
per unit now called for is infinitesimal. Examples: 
the transmission of letters and messages which once 
was done by pony courier; the copying of the Bible 
which required an entire lifetime of a monk; and 
a thousand other products which Reuther can see 
in the nearest ten cent store, drug store, or super- 
market. 


The point which Reuther cannot understand is that 
if the cost of a motor car—taking into consideration 
every factor from raw materials to distribution— 
is no more than the equivalent of one, two or ten 
men’s labor, it will sell for that price plus the profit 
potential necessary to induce its manufacture. 


The next element is the fact that, as ofnow and 
the foreseeable future, only an estimated 20 per cent 
of the economy, containing about 8% of the labor 
force, is suitable for automation. (It’s ironic that 
labor unions are currently having constructed a com- 
puter which will mathematically sort and evaluate 
some 50,000 labor decisions, arbitrations, and pre- 
cedents in order to decide how best to approach 
bargaining sessions. ) 


There is no doubt that automation causes unem- 
ployment in particular industries. Reuther has esti- 
mated that in his industry alone, already more 
than 150,000 jobs have been lost during the past 
decade; AFL-CIO official Nat Goldfinger has said 
that 2,900,000 jobs have been eliminated by the 
electronic marvels. Other unions, however, like the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America, believe 
automation will boost their membership by giving 
them an edge in jurisdictional clashes with other 
unions, largely because of the new processes (such 
as multi-color presses and electronic color cameras). 


The results of case studies support the view that 
labor-saving machinery creates new jobs and new 
opportunities, rather than causes unemployment. As 
an example, the Department of Labor lists 13 new 
occupations resulting from the growth of the com- 
puters field alone. And in a study undertaken by 
that same department—involving an insurance com- 
pany using a computer, an airline using an auto- 
matic reservation system, a group of offices using 
electronic equipment, a mechanized bakery, and a 
modern petroleum refinery—it found that layoffs 
were negligible even though the machines affected 
a total of 3,906 jobs. Moreover, the study found 
that the introduction of the new machines upgraded 
workers and increased wages. 


N May of 1960, the New York Times reported 
on a Monthly Labor Review study showing that 
of some twenty central offices where electronic com- 
puters had been installed, more than half the em- 
ployees remained in the same positions after more 
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than a year of operation. About one-third who were 
displaced by machines were assigned to other posi- 
tions in the same office, and, all together, only nine 
persons were laid off. 


The list could go on and on. When Commonwealth 
Edison reduced its billing force requirements by 200 
men, no one was laid off. When National Biscuit 
closed two antiquated bakeries and built anautomated 
one, employment subsequently rose by one-third. 


In the Bell Telephone System, although dial 
phones are used throughout about 94 per cent 
of the system, there are today nearly 85,000 more 
operators than in 1920. (It is interesting to note 
that had the system been prevented from installing 
dial telephones, in the interest of preserving jobs, 
it has been estimated that today it would require 
every single girl between the ages of 18-30 in the 
United States and Canada to handle the annual 
number of calls. ) 


Reporting to a Congressional committee, a Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers spokesman observed 
that if technical progress really resulted in unem- 
ployment, as is often claimed, the U.S. would have 
had some 40 million unemployed in 1955, because 
in the latter year, it was possible to produce goods 
generally with about two-fifths as much labor per 
unit as in 1910. 


For the man who suddenly finds himself unem- 
ployed thanks to automation, particularly after he 
has spent a lifetime learning a skill which becomes 
obsolete almost overnight, the effect can be calami- 
tous. But almost all corporations have been more 
than generous in working to ameliorate this prob- 
lem. Freihofer Bakery, for example, has used in- 
creased profits from automation to allow workers 
to retire at age 65, or earlier. Armour & Co. has 
set up a two-year ‘“‘automation fund,”’ financed at 
a cost of one cent for every hundred-weight of meat 
products shipped. Limited to $500,000, this fund 
will be used to cushion whatever unemployment may 
result from automation, and to enable a nine-man 
committee to study long range problems of auto- 
mation. 


When International Harvester decided to close its 
Auburn, N.Y. plant not long ago, in order to move 
into an automated one, it paid pensions and sever- 
ance pay to many workers, and turned its indus- 
trial relations office into an employment agency. 
(As a final goodwill gesture, in an effort to attract 
other industry to Auburn, it sold the plant to the 
city for one dollar.) When Martin Aircraft’s con- 
tracts fell off, and with it, the jobs ofits workers, 
the company set up a night school in an unoccupied 
plant. Each evening, some 50 unemployed workers 
attended a 2'% hour course in mathematical theory, 
blueprint reading, schematics, and basic electronics, 
assimilating new technological skills for jobs in 
Martin’s expanding electronics and missile division. 
Campbell Soup Co. signed a somewhat similar agree- 
ment with a California Teamsters Union, promising 
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to finance the cost of retraining workers displaced 1 


by automation. 


One of the most ambitious—and, at the same time, 
most worrisome—settlements was that reached in 


October 1960 between West Coast shippers (Pacific 


Maritime Association) and the International Long- © 
shoremen’s Union. Under terms of that agreement, | 
employers will contribute about $5 million annually, © 
over a five-and-a-half-year period, to indemnify work- | 
ers for lost job opportunities arising from automation. © 
In addition, the settlement assures the dock workers © 
there will be no layoffs, guarantees minimum weekly ~ 
wages, early retirement, plus additional death and 
disability benefits. (Already the pact has come under © 
attack from some ILWU leaders, who claim that / 
$5 million is not enough money for what the union © 


is surrendering). The union, on the other hand, has” 


approved the elimination of ‘‘featherbedding”’ (‘‘make- 
work”’ practices). This is similar to a $450,000 settle- © 
ment recently obtained by the Hawaiian longshore- “| 


men, guaranteeing much the same rights. 


Union demands of this nature, extracted even be- 7 @ 
fore savings from automation are definitely known, 7@ 
could seriously retard automation, and thereby “@ 
cripple our nation’s economy. For if the economy 7 @ 
is to provide the required more than one million 7 
new jobs annually, it must be allowed to adapt” 


itself freely to new and more efficient innovations. 


It wasn’t so many years ago that the late CIO 
president, Philip Murray, told a labor convention, 


“I do not know of a single, solitary instance where “ § 
a great technological gain has taken place in the © 
United States of America that it has actually thrown ~ 
..” Not only that, but as” # 


people out of work.. 
a Congressional committee concluded, after studying 
the effects of automation, ‘tan improved level of liv- 


ing for all cannot be achieved by a blind defense 7 


of the status quo.”’ 


It is just such a blind defense of the status quo 
by those who refuse to accept the realities of a space 
age economy, that seriously threatens to shackle 
industry, and innovation. What they must rea 
is that everywhere in the Twentieth Century economy, 
the old order is rapidly giving way to the new. 
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Posture of Timidity: To Capitol Hill, the Presi- 
dent’s attitude toward the Berlin crisis seems more 
like a “posture of timidity and indecision” than the 
“posture of prudence” he advocates. But principally 
Kennedy seems more afraid of the attitude of the 
American people than he does of Khrushchev. 


Subject of feverish Capital discussion last week 
was a piece in the pro-Kennedy Washington Post 
by liberal reporter Chalmers Roberts, who, after 
a country-wide investigation, concludes that the 
“nation is taking on a belligerent mood,” and sug- 
gests that the nation thinks “its Chief Executive is 
too timid or lacks guts.” 


Americans are in an “increasingly to-heck-with- 
prudence mood,” says Roberts, and this has “peril” 
for the President. 


The White House entourage reflects keen worry 
about warning signs from the German people who 
dislike Kennedy’s cautious policy about East Berlin. 
Students in Bonn sent JFK an umbrella (symbol 
of British appeasement of Hitler in 1938). Such a 
label for JFK in the eyes of the American people 
frightens the Democratic pros. 


One of the most important—and soberly careful— 
GOP Senators tells HUMAN EVENTS: “If an election 
were held tomorrow and a Republican candidate 
demanded military action against Cuba, military 
action over Berlin, if necessary, immediate resump- 
tion of nuclear tests and a cutting down of foreign 
aid, he would win in a landslide against Kennedy.” 
Many others in Congress agree with this judgment. 


Not the least disturbing is the President’s stated 
agreement with the extraordinary “memorandum” 
of Senator J. William Fulbright, Foreign Relations 
Committee Chairman. The Arkansan in that memo 
admits that right-wingers, in ascribing our foreign 
difficulties to “softness,” “sell-outs” and “appease- 
ments,” have “great mass appeal” during a Cold 
War crisis. (See Ryskind article, “Purge of 
Patriotism,” in Section VI.) 


Our Secretary of State: Secretary Dean Rusk 
—in the view of many on Capitol Hill—conducts 
himself in the crisis less as a brave knight rallying 
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the forces of the Free World than as a highly 
academic professor conducting a college seminar. 
Two candid camera shots of the Secretary light up 
his weak profile, as follows: 


(1) Just after Congress passed the unprecedented 
$47 billion defense bill, Rusk devoted much time 
before a Senate committee urging creation of a new 
agency to plan for disarmament—brushing aside 
suggestions that his plea was “incongruous.” 


(2) According to private advices to HUMAN 
EVENTS from Paris, Rusk, in a talk with General 
Charles de Gaulle, urged the French leader to 
“compromise” his dispute with President Bourguiba 
of Tunisia. Bourguiba engaged in a provocative 
attack on French troops in Bizerte in the midst of 
the Berlin crisis. 


De Gaulle turned Rusk down flatly, reportedly 
giving the professor a lesson, as follows: “I am not 
going to make Tunisia into another Cuba. Bour- 
guiba has behaved as badly as Castro did towards 
you. You ‘compromised’—look at the results. Bour- 
guiba committed open aggression against France, 
although we had an agreement to evacuate Bizerte 
as soon as the main crisis over Berlin ended. He 
acted like a bandit—I’m not compromising. If I 
did, the whole of Africa would be in Soviet hands 
in less than a year.” (It is understood that Adlai 
Stevenson tried the same tack on de Gaulle with the 
same response from the latter.) 


Vindication of Newburgh: As far as_ public 
opinion is concerned, the “Battle of Newburgh” has 
apparently turned into a rout for the welfare staters 
who oppose the plan adopted against welfare 
chiselers by that New York community. 


From the outset it was apparent that most tax- 
payers were in the corner of City Manager Joseph 
McD. Mitchell’s program to discourage illegitimacy 
and malingering on the part of the city’s aid to 
dependent children and home relief clients. Of 
the first 170 letters Mitchell received, 168 supported 
him. An August 11 Gallup poll showed citizens 
throughout the country strongly favored local 
control of welfare matters. Last week Gallup 
showed that most of those queried believed 
that welfare mothers with illegitimate children 
should be required to name the father and have him 


support the child (73 per cent yes, 16 per cent no, 
11 no opinion). 


Also last week the New York Times reported that, 
at a Chicago meeting of county officials from around 
the country, Mitchell “attracted more attention than 
the principal guest and speaker. That was Governor 
Rockefeller of the same state.” 
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One attending official said that Mitchell has 
become a “rallying point for the conservative ap- 
proach toward welfare.” 


Rocky was asked in Chicago whether he thought 
Mitchell’s program offered a constructive approach. 
“T don’t know,” said the Governor. “I don’t know 
him.” 


But Nelson knew enough about the plan to oppose 
it last month when it was first condemned by New 
York’s state welfare board—and before a torrent 
of public opinion supported Mitchell. A month ago, 
the Associated Press reported that Rocky “stood 
opposed” to the Newburgh proposals and “raised the 
possibility of removing officials of that city if they 
went ahead with their plans.” 


Why this conspicuous retreat by the Governor? 
Political pros say that Rocky, sensing the mood of 
the electorate, now has little interest in frying 
Mitchell in 1961 if it will help cook his own goose 
in 1962 and 1964. 


Foreign Aid: Both JFK personally and his 
foreign aid program suffered a severe reverse last 
week when an obscure Democratic Congressman 
introduced an amendment striking at the heart of 
the Administration’s bill—namely, the controversial 
long-term commitment to overseas aid. To the 
surprise of even conservatives (Democrats and Re- 
publicans), this eye-popping measure, to which the 
Democratic leadership initially assigned no chance 
of passage, won on a teller vote by 197 to 185. 


Ironically, the little-known grass-roots Repre- 
sentative was Dalip S. Saund of the 29th District of 
California (Southern), who was born in India, a 
country slated to receive US funds under the bill. 
Saund, long a supporter of foreign aid, was alleged 
to be a “‘sorehead”’ by faithful Administration Demo- 
crats who claimed his proposal for reactivation of 
a naval hospital in his district had been turned down 
by the Administration (a charge which Saund 
denied). 


One regular Democrat made the mistake of 
reminding Saund on the floor that his native country 
had benefited from foreign aid. Saund reacted 
violently with a patriotic statement, emphasizing 
that he is an American citizen and puts US interests 
first. This statement provoked wild applause and a 
real demonstration in the House chamber. 


What happened? Observers—even the liberal 
Washington Post—said: “Spontaneous combustion.” 
Anti-foreign aid sentiment in Congress, despite 
(and partly because of) high pressure lobbying 
tactics of the White House, had been building up like 
a steam-head. Saund’s measure opened the valve. 
Even Kennedy’s personal appeal was of little avail. 


Hence, the Saund incident has inflicted quite a 
setback to the globaloney drive to take the power 
of annual review of appropriations away from Con- 
gress on the question of foreign aid. After the dust 
has settled from the parliamentary maneuvering and 
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forensics, this may prove to be the constitutional 
victory sparked by the obscure Congressman from 
Southern California. 


Foreign Aid Lobby: Tremendous pressure has 
been directed at members of Congress who resist 
the White House demand to pass the “backdoor” 
spending part of the Administration foreign aid bill. 
Republicans allude constantly to the White House 
game of dangling judgeship appointments over the 
heads of recalcitrant legislators. But another 
powerful bait is also used: promise of military 
installations in a member’s district or state. 


For instance, Virginia Democratic Senator Harry 
F. Byrd’s amendment, which required year-to-year 
appropriations from Congress to continue the pro- 
gram, instead of the Administration provision for a 
five-year commitment in advance, was defeated. It 
was noted that Senator Russell B. Long (D.-La.), 
for years an opponent of foreign aid, caved in and 
voted for the Administration against Byrd’s amend- 
ment. 


At the time of the vote, according to our Louisiana 
correspondent, reports in the state capital circu- 
lated that the Federal government was going to re- 
activate the huge Camp Polk military installation 
near Alexandria—which would presumably result in 
considerable Federal expenditure in Louisiana. Just 
a coincidence? 


Danger of Appeasement: President Kennedy 
has promised “no negotiation of Berlin’s freedom.” 
But what if the President’s advisers (those with a 
“passion for negotiation”) sway him to compromise? 
Opinions from West Germany foreshadow, if that 


happens, a highly unpleasant course which the 
Germans will have to take. 


According to word from a Bonn correspondent to 
HUMAN EVENTS, some German trade union leaders 
say: “In case Kennedy fails to stay firm on Berlin, 
Germany will turn its policy Eastward. Adenauer 
will not deal with the Russians, but—after being 
re-elected—he will resign and another leader (at 
present unknown) will go to Moscow and make an 
economic pact with the Kremlin, by which West 
Germany will get markets in Russia and Red China, 
and in return those countries will tap German in- 
dustrial goods, skills and know-how. Such a pact, 
of course, would doom NATO and perhaps Western 
civilization. But there will be no other way out for 
Germany, if Kennedy reneges on his promise to 
defend Berlin and keep it free.” 


Moscow Flights: Security officials are more 
worried than they admit about the proposed Moscow- 
New York run for Aeroflot, the Soviet Union’s 
national airline. A letter to HUMAN EVENTS from 
an American United Nations official explains why: 


“As you know, I come into daily contact with the 
Russians. From conversations with them one can 
understand why they consider it extremely important 
to institute a New York-Moscow air run. They 
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have studied this matter several years and realize 
such a run will make their task of carrying classified 
material out of the United States an easy one. 


“Their embassy and UN staffs number several 
hundred people. If they can shuttle between New 
York and Moscow several times a week in their own 
planes, imagine how much secret material, blue- 
prints, scientific and technical know-how, fine 
instruments, machinery data, military secrets and 
other valuable information may be carried away 
without detection.” 


The HUMAN EVENTS correspondent went on to say 
that security officials had determined more than 80 
per cent of the diplomatic personnel attached to the 
Red legations in New York are engaged in intelli- 
gence operations. “The Aeroflot deal,” he added, 
“has us worried stiff.” 


UAW Publicity Stunt: A top aide to Walter 
Reuther—Leonard Woodcock, head of the United 
Auto Workers in General Motors—is threatening 
action before the National Labor Relations Board, 
if GM continues its refusal to open its books to 
prove its claim that present UAW wage demands 
are inflationary. 


This is a reminder of the long fight Reuther put on 
to force GM to “open the books” during the 113-day 
UAW strike in 1945-46—and his later admission 
that the maneuver was merely a publicity stunt. 


After the strike, Reuther told a press confer- 
ence that the “open the books” issue was “just a 
public relations job on our part because we wanted 
public opinion on our side.” 


Commented the New York Herald Tribune at the 
time: “Reuther, patently for the purpose of his own 
personal advancement, provoked and led the strike 
against General Motors. In his futile and tragic 
conflict he put on the act of a firebrand and raised 
at least one issue, that of ‘ability to pay,’ which he 
has cynically admitted was a ‘maneuver to win 


public support and to get the company over a 
barrel.’ ” 


Reds on “Rightist Plotters”: A lead story in 
last week’s Communist Worker attacked the 
“rightist plotters” in the US Senate who have 
differed with Senator J. William Fulbright (D.-Ark.) 
on the right of military leaders to speak out against 
communism. The Red paper singled out Senators 
J. Strom Thurmond (D.-S.C.) and Karl E. Mundt 
(R.-S.D.) as prime villains. 


It noted that, although some controls on the 
military’s right to speak have been applied, they are 
“far less than demanded in the memorandum” Ful- 
bright sent to the Secretary of Defense. 


The Worker stated: “The chief targets of the 
rightist assault are, in addition to Fulbright, those 
in the Administration, like Adlai Stevenson, US 
Ambassador to the UN, and Chester Bowles, Under- 
secretary of State, who propose a policy of negotia- 
tion of differences.” The Reds accused the conserva- 
tive Senators of “promoting Prussian-like concepts.” 
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The article stated that The Worker and Gus Hall, 
boss of the Communist Party of the USA, “have put 
the spotlight on the menace facing the nation from 
the real ‘conspiracy,’ from the ultra-right, Dixie- 
crat military combination.” It said The Worker 
and Hall have exposed “the true face of the Gold- 
water forces.” Fulbright, on the other hand, drew 
praise from the official Communist organ because 
“his has been one of the saner voices in the present 
hysteria over Berlin.” 


Seminars: Two proposed military seminars have 
recently been called off, it is believed, as a direct 
result of Senator J. William Fulbright’s (D.-Ark.) 
now famous memorandum. 


Senator Strom Thurmond (D.-S.C.) recently 
informed the Senate that a two-week seminar in 
Panama for reserve officers (on the dangers of com- 
munism in Latin and Central America) had been 
cancelled. 


In Indianapolis, Indiana, it was learned that a 
seminar scheduled for October at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison had also been cancelled. Among the 
speakers who had been sought at this seminar were 
Edwin M. Martin, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs; Dr. Gerhart Niemeyer of the 
University of Notre Dame; William C. Sullivan, 
assistant to Federal Bureau of Investigation Director 
J. Edgar Hoover; Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, 
former president of the United Nations General 
Assembly and now a lecturer at American Uni- 
versity; and General Thomas D. White, former Air 
Force Chief of Staff. (See Ryskind article.) 


Nuclear Tests: Republican leaders of both the 
House and Senate reported in a press conference last 
week that they had private information that the 
Soviet Union has been secretly testing nuclear 
weapons since the US put a moratorium on testing 
in November, 1958. 


House Minority Leader Charles A. Halleck (Ind.) 
declared that “our highest government officials 
know of these reports, including President Ken- 
nedy.” Both Halleck and Senate Minority Leader 
Everett M. Dirksen (Ill.) called for a quick resump- 
tion of nuclear tests. 


Halleck acknowledged there was no “absolute 
proof,” but, he said, “there does exist enough in- 
formation to indicate the Soviets have been testing 
.... Further, we can state that this information 
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is known to our highest government officials.” In 
addition, said Halleck, he was “quite confident” in 
the accuracy of the reports which are now secret. 


There is some indication here that President 
Kennedy may finally go along with those who have 
been calling for a resumption of tests if Arthur 
Dean, US Ambassador to the Geneva talks, does not 
conclude an agreement with the Russians promptly. 
Kennedy will send Dean back to Geneva this week, 
but the President strongly indicates this will be the 
Russians’ last chance to get an agreement. 


Executive vs. Legislature: Congressman Ralph 
Harvey (R.-Ind.) charged from the House floor 
last week that Edwin M. Martin, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, had refused to carry 
out a policy of Congress involving a trade deal 
between a South American country and the United 
States. According to Harvey, Martin said he did 
not follow the policy because he didn’t agree with 
Congress. 


Harvey also noted that Secretary of Commerce 
Luther Hodges refused to indicate whether his 
Department would outlaw the sale of surplus com- 
modities to Communist nations, even though this 
was included as a statement of policy in the recently 
passed omnibus farm bill. 


Said Harvey: “If this is going to be the policy and 
the manner of carrying out the policy as indicated 
by Congress, we have lost the constitutional 
authority that is vested in us.” 


Aiding the Enemy: On August 7 the US Com- 
merce Department approved an export license so an 
American company could ship $2.5 million worth of 
railway transportation equipment to Communist- 
dominated Bulgaria. 


A day earlier the Department approved a $639,000 
shipment of iron and steel scrap to Yugoslavia. On 
August 9 the Department placed stamps of approval 
on almost $1.5 million worth of synthetic rubber 
earmarked for Soviet Russia. Almost $400,000 
more was approved for four other Communist 
nations. Even Castro’s Cuba is on the list. On 
August 11 the Department approved shipment of a 
$929 air-conditioner to Cuba. 


Such facts as these have been brought to light by 
Representative Thomas M. Pelly (R.-Wash.), who 
has introduced legislation (HR 8547) which, if 
enacted, would bar any US official from granting 
export licenses for any item—strategic or not— 
going behind the Iron Curtain. Under terms of the 
Export Control Act, the Secretary of Commerce is 
presently empowered by the President to pass or 
reject licenses on the basis of the item’s strategic 
value. 


Representative Pelly, who raised the issue in the 
House August 14, said he feels confident the Ameri- 
can people today would regard any material headed 
for Red nations as strategic. Passage of his bill, 
he added, “‘would serve notice on the Kremlin that 
this nation, as a sovereign state, has ‘had it,’ that 
we are fed up to the teeth with their threats and 
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manufactured crises and with their platitudes about 
peace.” 


The dollar value of some of the items may not be 
great, admitted Pelly, but he said such things as 
industrial equipment and parts, pipe fittings, ball 
bearings, chemical processing equipment and air.” 
plane parts are “vitally needed material for a build. | 
up of the Communist military potential.” 


Pelly suggested that US-supplied equipment may 
indeed have helped the Russians orbit a man around 
the world for more than 24 hours, “Through the 
passage of this bill, Congress will in effect quaran- 
tine outlaw nations as any civilized society would’ 
quarantine a community ravaged by plague,” he 
added. 


Capitol Camera: Ghana’s President Kwame 
Nkrumah, now visiting Peiping, has announced he 
will support Red China’s bid to the United Nations 
this fall. Ghana has received $4 million in aid from” 
the US. 


¢ Under Secretary of State Chester Bowles made’ 
some curious statements regarding Red China at a 
press conference in Washington last week. He said 
we must “contain” China, but “we must determine 
how to let the steam out of the Chinese boiler.” He 
then hinted that the real reason China is aggressive 
is because it is a “have-not” nation and needs “food | 
and oil.’ Many Congressmen are wondering 
whether Bowles is suggesting trade with Red China, | 
He has done so before. 


e Former Senator William F, Knowland, now 
editor of the Oakland Tribune, will serve on a US_ 
committee which will meet in London October 267 
to discuss means of strengthening the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. ‘ 


e Delegates to the Uruguayan conference, which’ 
called for putting President Kennedy’s foreign aid 
program for Latin America into motion, struck out 
a tough statement from the conference proclamation 
directed at Fidel Castro, Peru had inserted in the 
original draft a resolution stressing the necessity 
of “free and periodical elections.” The United 
States, it was reported, threw cold water on the 
resolution. f 


e Congressman J. Vaughan Gary (D.-Va. )y 
former chairman of the House Foreign Aid Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, claims the $8.8 billion price 
tag of the Administration’s foreign aid bill is mis- 
leading. He says the true figure is $26.6 billion. — 
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Political Powerhouses: 
Unions in Washington 


‘A N editorial from the United Auto Workers’ Am- 
£% munition, of May, 1957, states: ‘We are in pol- 
itics. Democratic politics, Republican politics, and 
non-partisan politics. UAW members are Democratic 
and Republican legislators in state legislatures. We 
sit in the legislature in Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio 
and New Jersey. We are mayors, members of school 
‘boards, aldermen, city councilmen, members of town- 
‘ship councils, county supervisors, county auditors, 
tax collectors and dog catchers.” 


-This interest in politics is not a temporary engage- 
ment by organized labor for immediate gain but 
rather a permanent marriage. And as with any newly- 
weds, suitable housing must be found. Ideally, the 
accommodations should be attractive, near one’s 
source of income and suitable for formal entertain- 
ing as well as casual chats with close friends. In the 
marriage of Big Labor and Big Government, the 
obvious place to set up housekeeping is in the na- 
tion’s capital. 


- There are now over two hundred labor unions 
with offices in Washington. Since the end of World 
ar II, labor unions have made the representatives 
industry—the National Association of Manufac- 
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turers and the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States—look like pikers by building what are generally 
agreed as Washington’s most opulent office buildings. 


In earlier times, organized labor located in or 
near the center of the industry with which it was con- 
cerned. Often, a labor union has simply continued to 
maintain its headquarters in the city in which it was 
originally founded. For years, the Bakers and Con- 
fectionary Workers Union was located in Chicago. 
The Carpenters and Joiners were in Indianapolis, 
the Hod Carriers and Common Laborers in Quincy, 
Massachusetts, and the Operating Engineers in Illinois. 


But the New Deal proved that what labor wanted 
—a greenhouse in which to nurture and grow the 
seeds of ideological change—was Washington, D.C. 


. So the move started and union officials flocked to 


Washington where birds of a similiar feather were 
already nesting. The power over an industry had 
become subjugated to national power. 


An AFL-CIO spokesman told HUMAN EVENTS: 
**This move to Washington has been a development 
since New Deal days. It has happened partly be- 
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cause we’ve grown more concerned with general wel. 
fare than with just more money.” 


*The government’s gotten bigger,’’ he continued, 
*‘Now we’ve got Federal housing, Federal urban re. 
newal, Federal military construction and Federal 
highway programs. All these things are controlled from 
Washington. Take the building trades. Why shouldn't 
they move here?’ 


His reasoning; and that of the building trades, igs 
eminently logical. With Washington as headquarters, 
union officials can bring delegations from a partic. 
ular district to visit their congressman, leaving un- 
voiced the statement: ‘‘Don’t fight us, buster, we can 
swing a hell of a lot of votes in your home town.” 


With vast research departments, led by a flying 
wedge of liberal economists—paid, fed and housed 
by the unions—a particular piece of legislation 
may be shown as necessary for the welfare of 
the nation, and the moon, indeed, proved to be 
made of green cheese. 


The AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education 
maintains its political strategists here, working with 
complete and open co-operation in Presidential, Sena- 
torial and Congressional campaigns. Union news- 
papers, with circulation approaching 20 million, are 
regularly published from their Washington headquar- 
ters parroting, and often suggesting, the line taken 
by the Democratic National Committee. 


Congressional office staffs are chosen and hired 


with the ‘‘assistance’’ of the unions for COPE-backed 


Brand New $2 Million Carpenters Union 
Building 
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congressmen. Gerald T. Flynn, who represented the 
Racine-Kenosha area of Wisconsin, made no secret 
of hiring office staffs with open union affiliation. 
It backfired, however, and he was defeated in 1960. 


In the move to Washington, an added dividend 
has accrued to the unions. As organized labor grew 
more powerful it was hard-pressed to keep up prole- 
tarian appearances. The pretense is no longer neces- 
sary. With reverse psychology, the unions point to 
their marble walled and deep pile carpeted buildings 
as proof of their new-found respectability. The build- 
ings have become -tourist attractions with union 
members brought to Washington to be shown how 
much their officials are doing for them. 
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N the realm of public airing of union-espoused 

causes, Washington, D. C., presents an ideal, | 
fertile area for the dissemination of union news and 
programs. Union officials issue daily cartloads of 
press releases covering the broad front of welfare 
legislation. The officers of the unions are handy for 
nationally televised interview programs and debates. 



































One union, by its convenient access to Congress, 
may even handle research and publicity for a given 
member of Congress, provided he follows the union 
line. 


Socially, the location of headquarters gives union 
big-wigs the opportunity to hob-nob with members 
of the Washington bureaucracy in lobbying and 
politicking for union goals. Lobbying with bureaus Machinist Union’s $3.2 Million 


is convenient and time-saving for the Washington quarters Building 
based union. 
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Union officials by the hundreds now serve in im- 
portant, influential government positions. 


The headquarters themselves are impressive. Com- 
fortably ensconced next to the United States Capitol 
is the $5 million Teamsters Union Building, where 
Dave Beck, former Teamsters’ President, was reported 
to have paid $100 thousand to move a structural 
beam that interfered with his view of the Capitol. 
He didn’t want to move his desk. 


Towering over Lafayette Park, one block from 
the White House, is the $4 million headquarters 
of the AFL-CIO. Home of the Committee on Politi- 
cal Education, the building houses the largest single 
group of lobbyists in Washington labor circles. 


I RONICALLY, the move to Washington has been 
facilitated by business firms who lease office 
space from the unions in advance of construction. 
The international Union of Machinists moved into 
its $3.2 million building over two years ago. Now 
its tenants include: Guardian Life Insurance, New 
York Life Insurance, Reader’s Digest, Western Elec- 
tric, Associated Press and the Canadian Press. 


On 16th Street, the scandal-ridden Bakers & Con- 
fectionary Workers own the $6 million Solar Build- 
ing. Basche & Co., advertised as the second-largest 
stockbrokers in the world, leases the entire first floor 
of the building. The well-decorated basement offices 
were rented by the Volunteers for Nixon during the 
1960 campaign. 
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Across the street is the Hod Carriers, Builders 
& Common Laborers Union Building, an eight-story 
edifice completed in 1960 at a cost of over $2 mil- 
lion. International Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has its offices here. 


The Operating Engineers Union Building, located 
on 17th Street, was recently completed at a cost of 
$2.3 million. These buildings, and their cost in rank- 
and-file dues, are the rule rather than the exception. 


An old machine shop maxim says, ‘‘ Use the right 
tool for the right job.’’ The tools chosen by Big Labor 
are the Supreme Court, the National Labor Relations 
Board and the Congress of the United States. 


They are all here, in Washington, D. C. 
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The Ordeal of John Marshall Butler 


By Holmes Alexander 


ACK in the early 1920’s the right tackle for 

Johns Hopkins University intercepted a Univer- 
sity of Maryland forward pass in the big game—ran 
65 yards across the enemy goal line. He was John 
Marshall Butler, a star performer who refused of- 
fers to play for West Point, Wisconsin and Michigan, 
a class officer, a popular campus figure. Then, as 
now, John Butler appeared as a limber, handsome 
gracious person with a warm disposition and unfor- 
gettable smile. An aristocrat by birth, he had to sell 
newspapers and work in a Baltimore mattress facto- 
ry—at $3 a week—to help out his family while plug- 
ging his way through high school. He always in- 
tended going to college and becoming a lawyer, but 
World War I intervened. He enlisted as a private 
the day President Wilson declared war, served over- 
seas with the 110 Field Artillery, 29th Division, and 
came home a corporal. 


Again, resuming his fight for education. Butler 
worked his way through Johns Hopkins and took 
his law degree by night work. Himself a Methodist, 
he married Miss Louise Abell, a high-born Mary- 
land Catholic, and soon joined the top drawer Balti- 
more law firm of Venable, Baetjer and Howard where 
he was made a partner in 1939. 


But—alas for that touchdown run. Somebody, not 
Butler, was offside. The play was called back. A tri- 
umphant moment was turned sour for Butler by 
another person’s mistake. 


Butler Senses Trouble 


A quarter century later—in the Senate election of 
1950—Butler would have a similar experience on a 
much larger scale. As prelude to it, perhaps with a 
premonition of trouble ahead, Butler stood with a 
friend on a cold, rainy day in March, 1950, in the 
sheltering doorway of the Munsey Building in down- 
town Baltimore. They were on their way to Annapolis 
where Butler was to file in the Republican primary 
election for nomination as U. S. Senator. 


“You know, Bill,” he said to his friend, General 
William C. Purnell of the Maryland National Guard, 
“I’m getting cold feet about this. Maybe I’d better 
call it off.” 


Both men scoffed at the thought. But it may have 
been just as well that Butler did not foresee in any 
detail what lay ahead. He was to unseat the veteran, 
non-New Deal Democrat, Millard Evelyn Tydings,* 
regarded at that time as an Olympian immortal in 
Maryland politics. Tydings came from an old dis- 
tinguished Maryland family, but had been forced 
to work as a railroad hand to get his start in life. 
By 26 he was in the Maryland House of Delegates 
which he left to engage both in the Mexican punitive 
expedition and World War I. He returned from 


*Former Senator Tydings died February 9 of this year. 
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France a lieutenant colonel, wearer of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. As a lawyer in Havre de 
Grace, he reentered the Maryland House, rose to 
Speaker at 30, went on to the State Senate, the na- 
tional House of Representatives and, in 1926, to 
the United States Senate. Redheaded, restless, proud 
and individualistic, Tydings took no orders, least 
of all from the leaders of the New Deal whom he 
instantly distrusted. He remained a loyal Democrat 
and supported all the party’s nominees, but there 
was no equivocation in his conservative record. Ty- 
dings voted against the NRA, the AAA, the TVA, the 
first Guffey Coal Bill, the Wagner Labor Act, the 
Court Plan, the Reorganization Plan. 


Tydings, too, would suffer greatly from the 1950 
campaign. A high spirited and patriotic man, he 
would be humiliated by his defeat, the more so be- 
cause it came at the hands of a political unknown, 
and mortified by cruel and circumstantial slander. 
It happens that Tydings is a personal and family 
friend of this writer. I supported him and voted 
for him in 1950. I last saw him at the graveside 
of my father, and I would be instinctively incapable 
of writing anything in derogation of Tydings, a 
soldier and gentleman of high character and attain- 
ments. 





Senator John Marshall Butler 
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But the Tydings story has. often been told—while 
that of his cgpanent has not. To John Butler this 
election of a decade ago was a traumatic experience 
from which he recovered mainly through a sunny 
disposition and a sus knowledge of his own 
innocence. As a sensitive and gentle person, he under- 
went injuries which hurt more than he has ever ad- 
mitted, and he endured slurs and indignities which 
were unjust to him and unworthy of many persons 
who gave them. 


The 1950 Maryland Senatorial election to this 
day is used as a classroom model for dirty politics. 
A Senate subcommittee in 1951 investigated this 
election and published a widely-distributed, oft-quoted 
pempnist which called the Tydings-Butler fray a 
backstreet”? campaign exploiting the “big doubt” 
and the “big lie.”” The Honorable Charles Taft, a 
public moralizer of some repute, founded the Fair 
Campaigning Practices Committee as a recult of ‘‘the 
excesses of the Butler-Tydings campaign of 1950 in 
Maryland.” In 1956, a Brookings Institute fellow, 
Stanley Kelley, Jr., published a book titled Profes- 
sional Public Relations and Political Power—Chap- 
ter IV of which is about the same campaign and 
headed ‘“‘Merchandising Doubt.” In 1958, the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System had a television series called 
Smear and Fraud with you-know-what as a stellar 
case history. Actually CBS substituted another because 
of strong protests by Senator Butler and his friends, 
but myths die harder than that. Ask the man-in-the- 
street for an example of low-blow campaigning and 
the answer is almost certainly this same misunder- 
stood contest. 


McCarthy's Role 


The man-in-the street, and for that matter, very 
often, the man at the editorial desk and the profes- 
sorial chair, do not really know what happened. 
The Freudian power of suggestion is involved. And 
the Pavlov association of ideas. Senator Joe McCar- 
thy had a much-exaggerated part in the election—and 
how easily people used to salivate over McCarthyism! 
Butler met McCarthy just once during the election 
period, on which occasion the Wisconsin Senator 
promised a contribution which he did not or could 
not deliver. The two men were temperamentally dif- 
ferent and never became more than Senate colleagues. 
The Senate subcommittee which damned: many of 
the tactics, including those of McCarthy’s office 
force, on the whole took a fairly sophisticated view 
of the affair. ‘‘Much of the Maryland campaign,”’ 
the subcommittee reported, “‘was in the wt and 
traditional American pattern. And like any vigor- 
ously fought election, it had good and bad factions 
which stand out .... The information developed 
by the subcommittee is not deemed sufficient for 
recommending action for unseating Senator John 
Marshall Butler.” 


Butler had never run for public office, but he felt 
that Tydings had Iédst touch with the Maryland peo- 
ple and could be beaten. Tydings made things worse 
for himself by accepting the chairmanship of a sub- 
commitee to investigate Owen Lattimore whom Sena- 
tor McCarthy had accused as the chief of Russian 
espionage in the United States. There is no doubt 
that McCarthy overstated the case, but Chairman 
Tydings appeared far more anxious to discredit 
McCarthy than to get at the truth, whatever it might 
be. He treated McCarthy with scorn, Lattimore with 
deference and Communist leader Earl Browder with 
politeness. In summarizing the bizarre investigation, 
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Tydings dismissed all the charges of Communist 
influence in’ government as “‘a hoax and a fraud.” 


The matter went almost immediately into the court 
of hoe opinion. Tydings was up for reelection. 
In the September primary, Maryland Democrats were 
facing a cycle of history. Back in the Democratic 
primary of 12 years before, when Franklin Roosevelt 
tried to purge dings by backing Congressman 
David Lewis, a dings campaign publication of 
September 13, 1938, read: 


“Voters of Maryland—Don’t hand Maryland to the 
Communists. Don’t nominate for the Senate David J. 
Lewis, a man who counsels with the Communists.” 


As the wheel swung to 1950, Tydings had a pri- 
mary opponent of no political status, Hugh M. Mon- 
aghan II, 31, a Catholic and nephew of the pastor 
of the St. Ambrose Catholic Church of Baltimore. 
But Monaghan filed against Tydings with the an- 
nouncement that he and Maryland Democrats: 
“wanted to know .... why Tydings covered up 
Communists and leftists in a recent investigation 
made by a Senate subcommittee which he headed.” 


Thus the issue was laid bare before Butler, who 
had a primary of his own, was even scheduled to 
face Tydings. Another Democrat, former Congress- 
man John Meyer, also filed in the Democratic race, 
but was inconspicuous. Tydings reacted to thecharges 
by ridiculing them, by citing his own fine record as 
statesman and soldier, by denouncing “government 
by unfounded character assassination.’’ The Senator 
easily won his primary, but the first wave of protest 
was recorded in the vote against him—40,115 for 
Meyer and 47,718 for Monaghan. The Baltimore 
Sun prophetically observed on post-election day, Sep- 
tember 19, 1950: 


**Neither Mr. Meyer nor Mr. Monaghan had much 
of an organization and neither was well known. The 
fact that two such candidates could between them get 
nearly 90,000 votes against an experienced and well 
known candidate like Mr. Tydings show that the at- 
tacks on the Senator, growing out of the State Depart- 
ment investigation, have carried some weight.”’ 


Butler ran a clean, hard-hitting campaign, as did 
Tydings. But there was no way on earth for the is- 
sue of the Senator’s handling of the Lattimore case 
to be kept out of the public discussion—and no rea- 
son why it should have been. As an inexperienced 
campaigner, Butler stayed as much as possible in 
the company of the veteran Theodore Roosevelt Mc 
Keldin, Mayor of Baltimore and GOP candidate 
for Governor. In retrospect, considering how the 
State and national tide was running, Butler would 
probably have been elected even if none of the over- 
publicized things had ever happened. 


Eagerness at Fault 


But as in the hard-luck touchdown run, somebody 
kept getting ‘“‘offside’”’ out of sheer eagerness. Mon 
cascaded into the State from Texas, Oregon, Cal- 
ifornia, Chicago and New York. These contributors 
saw a chance to send a solid Republican conserva- 
tive to the Senate. There is no law which limits out- 
side contributions so long as they are duly reported— 
only the candidate and his family are restricted as 
to amounts. Butler spent most of his waking hours 
on the hustings. He knew little that went on at his 
Baltimore headquarters where the bookkeeping was 
an undeniable shambles. On the night of November 
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2, Butler was asleep when the phone rang at his 
bedside: 


*“My name is William Fedder,” a strange voice 
said. ‘‘I’m your printer and you owe me $18,000.” 
**You couldn’t be my printer,” said Butler. ‘tHe is 
Ragen Spencer. However, if anybody assumed obli- 
gations in my name, whether authorized or not, 
you needn’t worry. I’ll be responsible.”’ 


The man insisted on reassurance, so Butler wrote 
him the note which Fedder later charged was de- 
manded back from him by some of McCarthy’s 
henchmen. Fedder’s testimony was not very convinc- 
ing, and the note appeared in the investigation pro- 


ceedings, doing great credit to Butler’s sense of honor 
and obligation: 


‘At this time I want to give you my personal assur- 
ance that I do guarantee payment for any of your 
services that have not been paid for at the time the 
campaign is completed. This assurance applies to ma- 
terials that have been delivered and to materials that 
were not shipped in time for use in the campaign. Sin- 
cerely, John Marshall Butler.”’ 


ONG before this, the Republican party officials 

in Maryland had decided that Butler had a 
chance to win if he were strongly promoted. Accor- 
dingly, three of these leaders, Jacob France, Robert 
Bonnell and Bertha Atkins, along with Butler, came 
together for a meeting with a highly-recommended 
publicity agent, the late John Jonkel of Chicago. 
His price was high—too high for Butler to meet— 
but backers were found to pay it. Butler already 
had a campaign treasurer, Cornelius P. Mundy, 
who was registered in Annapolis as required by 
Maryland law. Contrary to much misunderstand- 
ing, Jonkel was never expected to be anything except 
a publicist. But he was a take-charge personality 
who overstepped his authority and eventually was 
fined $5,000 for serving as de facto campaign man- 


ager, a post which Maryland law requires to be filled 
by a State resident. Despite this technical violation, 
which involved poor housekeeping but no moral 
wrong, Jonkel was what the Butler campaign needed. 
He was a hard-driving, nice-guys-finish-last tactician, 
keen at perceiving the opening and quick to exploit 
it. Jonkel explained with perfect frankness in the 
post-election investigation: 


*‘We worked with the fact that a very, very big doubt 
existed in the minds of the people of Maryland. I said, 
‘Let’s not get into the business of proving whether 
or not (the Lattimore probe) was a whitewash, let’s 
stay in the business that a doubt does exist.’ That was 
our whole slant in Mr. Butler’s speeches, in our press 
releases ... . Most of the time he would say, ‘You 
are a father, you are a mother, are you satisfied? 
.... Those are the questions he asked. That is the 
way he campaigned.” 


In the last hectic days an outfit called Democrats 
for Butler, but largely staffed and financed by Colonel 
McCormick of the Chicago Tribune and the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald, entered the battle royal. Dem- 
ocrats for Butler published a four-page tabloid called 
“From the Record” which included anti-Tydings quo- 
tations and a clearly-labelled ‘‘composite’’ photograph 
which showed Tydings and Browder in friendly juxta- 
position. The material was shown to Butler who in 


_ the confusion of battle paid little attention to what 


his publicity manager was doing. The composite 
picture was a crude political trick, used in another 
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instance by the Tydings forces, and pretty much 
part of this rough old political sport. Butler did not 
admire such tactics, nor personally employ them, 
but he did not run away from the blame. He has 


i repudiated ‘‘From the Record,” and never 
will. 


By the last ten days of the campaign Butler was 
convinced that he would win, and Tydings later ad- 
mitted that he felt the creeping chill of defeat for some 
weeks before it happened. On November 7, Butler 
won by 43,000 votes—joining McKeldin and two 
Republican candidates in the landslide. 


But what a day it seemed for Butler. A fine am- 
bition realized! A victory scored for his party! Ex- 
hausted from campaigning and suffering frorn poli- 
tician’s handshake, the Senator-elect went to the Vir- 
ginia mountains for a short rest. 


There was a calm before the storm. At first Tydings 
shrugged off the defeat as a party disaster. Inter- 
viewed by U.S. News and World Report on Novem- 
ber 17, he said this about his defeat: 


“The basic reason, in my judgment, was that the 
primary campaign for the governorship was so bitter 
that it demoralized the Democratic party.” 


But, 30 days after the defeat, Tydings went before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections 
to charge unfair practices and violation of Federal 
and State election laws. By this time the stunning 
news of Tydings’ knockout by a virtual unknown 
had circulated nationally. The hunt for “‘significance”’ 
had begun with some very excitable editorial lan- 
guage. A good man had been “‘smeared.”’ An elec- 
tion had been ‘‘bought.”’ This terrible thing ‘‘McCar- 
thyism”’ had invaded the Free State. 


In what should have been his finest hour of per- 
sonal triumph, Butler turned up to take his place 
in the 78th Congress. He and his entire campaign 
were under investigation by the Senate subcommittee. 
The Jonkel case was headed for the courts. One 
day three FBI agents walked into Butler’s room 
at the Senate Office Building. They told him that 
they had come to investigate him for corruption. 


Butler Cooperates 


Butler was aghast—and furious. He was a man 
of honor—of blameless record. To be treated like 
a crook was more than he could take. He ordered 
the investigators out of his sight, but when he sim- 
‘mered down he called them back and told them they 
had his full Fic apie and cooperation for a com- 
plete search of his life and records. 


Butler had nothing to fear—nothing to hide. His 
finances for 30 years were kept in two books—one 
showing income, the other outgo. But he resented 
the insinuations. The Attorney General of the Uni- 
ted States was heard at a cocktail party to say that 
his probe would end by putting people in jail. Presi- 
dent Truman, introduced to Butler on the Senate 
floor, reacted with a startled, ‘‘Oh, you’re that—Butler!”’ 


One day an FBI agent brought Butler a certified 
copy of a check for $10,000. It was signed by a 
Texas millionaire and endorsed on the back by But- 
ler’s name. 
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“This is clear proof of corruption, Senator,” said 
the agent. 


“Yes, if it’s genuine,’ agreed Butler. ‘‘But you have 
seen thousands of my signatures in the Mercantile 
Trust Company at Baltimore while going over my 
bank accounts. You know that’s not my handwrit- 
ing.”’ 


The agent had to admit that it wasn’t. Somebody 
forged Butler’s name and presumably spent the mon- 
ey for campaign expenses. 


There seemed little doubt that the Truman Admin- 
istration was determined to disgrace Butler, even 
though there was no chance of upsetting the election 
result. This was bad enough, but it was the work 
of political adversaries and doomed to failure. For- 
mer Baltimore Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, a Dem- 
ocrat and seasoned politico, couldn’t understand why 
Butler should be upset about it all. ‘‘He won, didn’t 
he?’ demanded D’Alesandro: The Senator’s skin was 
not yet politically toughened. He was hurt by what 
the Democrats were doing, hurt even more by the 
fade-out of fair weather friends and by the seeming 
apathy of national Republicans like the iate Senators 
Taft and Wherry, who were sympathetic but not very 
active in his defense. 


‘*“How long has Butler been here?’ asked Taft 
almost wistfully. ‘‘A few weeks? Wait till he’s been 
around as long as I have and he won’t feel so bad- 
ly.” 


Butler withdrew more and more within himself. 
For years he had taken lunch and played golf every 
Sunday after church at the Baltimore Country Club. 
He broke off the habit. ‘‘Nobody wants to see me,” 
he said. He would burst out with anger and despair 
Over newspaper articles and cartoons, calling one 
or two of his closest friends in the middle of the night 
for advice and comfort. 


Height of the Ordeal 


It was a period of bitter anguish—and one that 
is easy in retrospect to understand. How many men 
could afford such a search into the corners of their 
lives? How many, even though virtuous and un- 
ashamed, could eat and sleep and go the daily rounds 
under such circumstances? How many could endure, 
as Butler did for eight months, to sit in the gold-fish 
bowl of the Senate and be subject to coolness, out- 
right snubs, the continuing jibes and jeers from news- 
papers, magazines and radio? 


“Only my religion sustained me,” Butler told this 
writer 10 years after the fact. ‘‘I reached out a hand 
and there was my God. Nothing else saved me.” 


He was a walking nervous breakdown. He might 
be indicted for technical breach of the Maryland 
Practices Law. His life’s savings of over $30,000 
appeared to be forfeited. The prize of victory had 
crumbled in his hand. One day it occurred to But- 
ler that the costs were too great. Nothing was worth 
this much stress and mortification. He decided to 
resign from the Senate. He prepared a speech of 
resignation, which began: 


“Mr. President, there are some things in life worth 
even more than a seat in the United States Senate. 
Of these, honesty and integrity are the foremost. I 
stand on this floor today to defend the honesty and 
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integrity which coupled with sincerity, purpose and 
arduous campaigning, brought me to this great body 
where some who did not like my coming now seek 
to destroy and set to naught.” 


It is still today a thrilling document which vibrates 
with emotion and a demand for justice. But Butler 
never delivered the speech. Good friends wisely ad- 
vised against it. 


The Senator could not know at the time, but help 
was in sight. It took the powerful but wholly unex- 
pected form of two great gentlemen of the Senate, 
not of Butler’s party, but strongly of the opinion that 
he was being shabbily treated. Senators Harry Byrd 
of Virginia and the late Walter George of Georgia 
went to bat for the lonely man from Baltimore. In- 
side the Democratic Policy Committee, and in the 
cloakrooms, these genial autocrats of the Upper 
Chamber let it be known that the torment had been 
carried far enough. Two other Senate Democrats, 
Russell Long of Louisiana and the late Herbert O’Con- 
or of Maryland, joined forces. 


For Butler, the long ostracism was over. On August 
20, 1951, the subcommittee report came to the Senate 
floor. Not a single Senator rose to oppose it. Not 
a vote was cast against the recommendation which 
permitted Butler to keep his seat. To his everlasting 
credit O’Conor crossed the aisle to Butler and said: 
“This is the finest tribute that a man could receive.” 
Now the cloud on Butler’s name was gone. He was 
promptly received into the most exclusive of all clubs. 


Time, it is said, will cure everything. Now as he 
looks back, Butler is without bitterness. His reelection 
in 1956 by 10,000 more votes than he had in 1950 
added to the stature he had already attained as an 
able, respected, affectionately-held member. In the 
decade, Butler made many searching and admired 
speeches into matters closest to his interest and com- 
petence—the Supreme Court, the treaty power, the 
protection of the American Republic by its own body 
of Law, the need for maintaining American skills 
in shipbuilding, the vast complexity of the Communist 
challenge at home and abroad, the need for fiscal 
responsibility and the responsibility of his party to 
help restore a “republican form of government.” 


A man, they say, who survives a test of his courage 
and character is the better for it. At least, in the mat- 
ter of John Marshall Butler, his country is the gainer 
because he stuck out one of the most wringing ordeals 
in recent political history. 
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Wisecrack: “Washington is the only insane 
asylum on earth that is run by its own inmates.” 
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A Shameful Exhibition 
By Chicago Trade Fair 


7 aD OFFICIALS of Chicago’s big International 
Trade Fair have been unable to hush up the 
story of how anti-US propaganda was distributed 
right under their noses. The fair exhibited products 
from all over the world, including those from two 
Communist nations—Poland and Yugoslavia. 





SIEGRIST DELOVE 


A patriotic exhibit set up by Chicago’s non-profit 
Independence Hall Association, founded by Dr. 
Sydney DeLove, included a replica of the Liberty 
Bell which small-fry visitors were encouraged to 
ring. 


_While DeLove was promoting freedom from one 
side of the aisle, the Yugoslav exhibition, on the 
vee side, was passing out packets of Red propa- 
ganda. 


Dr. DeLove obtained a set of the Yugoslav 
pamphlets—nine of them—and took them to fair 
officials in protest. Among the Red booklets, all 
in English, was one blaming the United States for 
the murder of the Congo’s Soviet-backed Premier, 
Patrice Lumumba. Others dealt with Communist 
organization and the “advantages” of a Marxist 
economy. 


Before the fair opened, DeLove was forbidden 
to display copies of J. Edgar Hoover’s “Masters 
of Deceit,” a textbook on Communist tactics— 
because it had nothing to do with trade or com- 
merce. Yet, the same officials who banned 
Hoover’s book decided that they could not prevent 
the distribution of the Yugoslav pamphlets—even 
the one blaming the US for Lumumba’s murder! 
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A Polish exhibit official meanwhile protested the 
ringing of the Liberty Bell at the Independence Hall 
display. The fair director, who was reluctant to do 
anything about Communist propaganda for fear of 
stepping on the Red’s toes, didn’t hesitate to ask 
DeLove to stop ringing the bell. 


Bob Siegrist, Milwaukee radio commentator, told 
the story during one of his nightly broadcasts. Fair 
officials first denied the existence of the Red pamph- 
lets. Confronted with the evidence, the chief execu- 
tive of the association sponsoring the fair, Thomas 
Coulter, admitted the distribution, but denied they 
were offensive—adding that the US State and Com- 
merce Departments had approved the material. 


State and Commerce denied the charge—a Com- 
merce Department spokesman explaining that his 
agency had no authority to screen fair exhibits. 


Siegrist challenged Coulter, Ralph Bergsten 
(managing director of the fair) and Pavle Escegovic 
(assistant director of the Yugoslav exhibit) to 
defend their actions on his radio program to be 
broadcast live from the fair. None of the three 
officials showed up. 


Fair officials, having lost their battle to suppress 
the story about the Red pamphlets, subsequently 
presented DeLove with a written order to stop 
ringing the Liberty Bell. DeLove removed his 
exhibit and is considering legal action. 


The letter from fair officials ordering him to stop 
ringing the bell will serve as another fascinating 
exhibit to be added to his growing collection of 
Americana—along with the nine Red pamphlets. 





Entrenching an Image 


The United States Information Agency is spending 
$1.8 million to send three official exhibits to the 
USSR to impress the Russians with the American 
way of life. 


On display in an exhibit entitled “Transportation 
U.S.A.” are an $11,475 light airplane, a $5,539 
American sports car with air conditioning and a 
19-foot house trailer. 


Explains USIA: “The Russians are interested in 
seeing the best we have.” 


But the Soviet bosses will say: “See, these are 
Ree capitalist luxuries reserved for the very 
rich.” 
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Behind the Promises 


From the Chicago Tribune 


HE NEW program of the Soviet Communist 

party obviously was intended as a glowing 
forecast of what Russia hopes to achieve over the 
next two decades. But the 50,000 words uninten- 
tionally tell quite another story—a story of misery, 
endless shortages, and grueling toil which are the 
lot of the average Russian today and, even the pro- 
gram admits, will be his lot for years to come. 


From the book sized program, we present some of 
the promises which, because they are boastful 
pledges for the future, tell the story of the present: 


The program asserts that in the plan’s second 
decade [1971-80] “every family, including newly- 
weds, will have a comfortable flat conforming to the 
requirements of hygiene and cultured living”—in 
other words, with plumbing. Log huts of the 
peasants will be replaced, or at least rebuilt, in the 
same decade. 


The program says “women must be given 
relatively lighter and yet sufficiently well paid jobs.” 
This presumably means they no longer will be 
compelled to labor as bricklayers, street sweepers, 
and even miners. 


Within the first decade, the program insists, “the 
demand for all sections of the population for high 
quality consumer goods [clothing, footwear, com- 
fortable furniture, household appliances] will be 
amply satisfied.” It adds: “Production of motorcars 
for the population will be considerably extended.” 
That is, today only the privileged few in the sup- 
posedly classless society enjoy these amenities. 


Within the same decade, the plan boasts free 
secondary education will be available to everyone, 
schools where children are boarded will become free, 
and there will be free homes for the aged, and free 
medical care for all. Today, Russians pay for the 
books their children use in schools, pay to keep 
children in institutions while parents work, pay for 
care of the aged, and pay for medicines and hospital 
care. 


In 1961-70, the plan promises, good shopping 
facilities will be arranged throughout the country, 
and a network of modern roads will be built. The 
“entire population will be able to satisfy to the full its 
need” for varied foods, because production of meat, 
fats, and dairy goods as well as fruits and vege- 
tables “will rise substantially.” 


Of course, the party’s grandiose pledges are 
hedged with loopholes, like a contract drawn by a 
shifty lawyer. The fine print says: “The aggrava- 
tion of the international situation and the resulting 
necessary increase of expenditure on defense may 
prevent the realization of the plan for the upsurge 
of the well-being of the Soviet people.” 


We have presented some of the main promises of 
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the program. Now, we ask a question. What would 
be the reaction of Americans, if, say tomorrow some- 
body got to his feet in Washington and promised 
the people of this nation that in 20 years they all 
could have individual family housing with plumbing, 
that consumer goods from clothing to motorcars 
would become available in the stores within 10 years, 
that free high school educations would become avail- 
able to everyone, that good shopping facilities and 
highways would be built throughout the nation, and 
that enough food of all kinds would go on sale? 


The people would think, rightly, that the orator 
was out of his head. The United States has had 
all these and much more for so many years that 
our people regard the makings of the Soviet utopia 
as a rather poor minimum standard of living. 


Congressman Whitten’s 
Taped Interview—$7 


Jamie L. Whitten, now serving his eleventh term as 
Democratic Congressman from the second district of 
Mississippi, is the guest on this week’s Congressional 
Interview. Mr. Whitten has been unopposed in the last 
nine of his eleven elections. Considering the present 
foreign aid bill, Mr. Whitten describes the dangers and 
fallacies of this program, and discusses the shift of 
Federal power to the Executive branch of the government. 


This 12%-minute tape-recorded 
interview is the twenty-fourth in the 
1961 series of HUMAN EVENTS CON- 
GRESSIONAL INTERVIEW. 


The price for single interviews is 
$7. If you enter an order for one 
interview a month the price is $6, 
one a week $5; $1 is refunded for 
each tape returned. 


Other interviews which you may 
wish to have are listed below. They 
are the first twenty-three weekly 
interviews in the 1961 series: 


. John H. Rousselot (R.-Calif.) 
John M. Ashbrook (R.-Ohio) 
William Jennings Bryan Dorn (D.-S.C.) 
Peter A. Garland (R.-Maine) 
. Bruce Alger (R.-Texas) 
Donald C. Bruce (R.-Ind.) 
. Harold R. Collier (R.-IIl.) 
. Richard H. Poff (R.-Va.) 
. Edward J. Derwinski (R.-IIl.) 
10. Henry C. Schadeberg (R.-Wisc.) 
11. John J. Rhodes (R.-Ariz.) 
12. Edgar W. Hiestand (R.-Calif.) 
13. Thomas M. Pelly (R.-Wash.) 
14. John Bell Williams (D.-Miss.) 
15. James F. Battin (R.-Mont.) 
16. Peter H. Dominick (R.-Colo.) 
17. Frank J. Becker (R.-N.Y.) 
18. Paul Findley (R.-IIl.) 
19. Joel T. Broyhill (R.-Va.) 
20. Durward G. Hall (R.-Mo.) 
21. Gordon H. Scherer (R.-Ohio) 
22. Charles R. Jonas (R.-N.C.) 
23. Robert R. ‘Barry (R.-N.Y.) 

The 1244-minute length of these interviews makes them 
jdeal for a 15-minute radio program. Many serve as the 
weekly highlight of organization meetings. 

Help your organization and your community to BE 
INFORMED ON TIME. Write now for HUMAN EVENTS 
CONGRESSIONAL INTERVIEW. 


410 First Street, S. E., Washington 3, D. C. 
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F The Social Gospel 


Earlier in this century Protestant clergymen in 
great numbers thought it their chief duty to alter 
society with plans and programs of their own 
devising. Sentimental liberals without a profound 
sense of sin or a New Testament doctrine of salva- 
tion felt that the Kingdom of God was to be realized 
here and now if we could only draw up the blueprint 
and work hard enough. They were almost 
exclusively occupied with what was called the 
“social gospel,’ which as a coherent movement is 
now extinct, though some folk have not found it out. 


There are those in the Church who use the 
language of orthodoxy with the old thought patterns 
of the social gospel. This explains in part why 
statements by church groups are sometimes in- 
adequately conceived, ineffectively articulated, and 
are devisive and unproductive in results. 


The reaction against preoccupation with social 
panaceas and political pronouncements may be 
driving the Church to reconsider its primary busi- 
ness. If by giving monopolized public attention to 
economic, social, and political actions, the public 
image of organized Protestantism becomes that of 
a “social action club” or simply another pressure 
group and we become aware of this image and are 
driven to a rediscovery of the primary purpose of 
the Church, then there is new hope for American 
Protestantism. 

(The above is an extract from an article in Christianity Today (June 5, 1961) 
written by Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, Minister of the National Presbyterian 


Church of Washington, D. C., for 15 years. This was the church attended by 
General Eisenhower while he was in the White House.) 
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This Is It! 


This is the last time I will request the craft 
unions to get their house in order. I will do 
everything in my power to prevent any legislation 
favorable to the craft unions from coming out of 
our Committee until they get in step with 
Democracv. Organized labor is the last national 
bastion of American bigotry. 


—Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Chairman, 
House Education and Labor Committee 











Young Conservative Spirit 


Lucy Jarvis, producer of the NBC network debate- 
type program “The Nation’s Future,” has changed 
her. ideas about liberals and conservatives. 


The studio audience of her television program is 
selective—people are invited. Miss Jarvis aims to 
see that the audience is balanced—approximately an 
equal number of supporters for each side. 


Says Miss Jarvis: 


“After seeing so many audiences in action, I 
changed my ideas about liberals being persons who 
are vocal and demonstrative. The young conserva- 
tives are the ones who get right into things. If 
you send 100 tickets to a group made up of young 
conservatives, you can figure at least 90 will come. 
But to get 90 people on the liberal side you’d have 
to send out more than 200 tickets.” 





Pain and Taxes 
From the Baltimore Sun 


Payroll deductions for Federal and state income 
taxes and social security may be the best of all 
possible ways to meet tax obligations. Certainly 
without the deductions by employers—particularly 
for the heavy Federal income levy—many of us 
would run into serious trouble when the annual day 
of accounting arrived. But payroll deductions are 
in a sense too painless—they tend to mask the true 
size of the tax burden, so that wage and salary 
earners forget actual pay and think only in terms 
of what they take home. 


This is bad if our ideal is—as it is—an alert 
citizenry fully sensitive to the cost and scope of 
government. And the Goodwill Publishing Company 
of Gastonia, N. C., is doing something about it. This 
producer and distributor of Bibles and other inspira- 
tional books pays its employees every other Friday. 
There are no tax withholdings. Two hours later— 
after each employee has been able to finger his true 
income for a loving 120 minutes—the company pay- 
master visits each one and asks for his respective 
Federal and state income tax and social security 
installments. 


No doubt this procedure is troublesome both for 
the employer and the employee. But it brings home 
—and sharply—to each employee every two weeks 
the heavy tax load he is carrying. One way or 
another all taxpayers, Federal, state and local, should 
learn this lesson. 
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In Praise of a Junk Dealer | 


From the Wall Street Journal (August 8, 1961) 


MONG OUR friends is a man who came to this 

country many years ago and has prospered by 
buying and selling old automobiles, worn-out re- 
frigerators and other cast-off things. 


Now, if we understand him rightly, he has come 
to days when he is a little saddened by his life, 
troubled with the feeling that by just being a junk 
man he has wasted much of it. 


Partly, perhaps, this is just an old man’s feeling 
of being distant from his children, who have studied 
important things at college and speak so much better 
than he. But part of it is a deep troubling that in a 
world where so much needs to be done he has done 
nothing of much consequence. 


Of course someone could point out to him that he 
has passed on two sons and a daughter, raised them 
to be people of character, educated them and started 
them upon their own way. This is no small ac- 
complishment, and he surely must know it. Yet it 
does not fully comfort him, for he thinks he lives 
in a world where value is measured by other ac- 
complishments. Buying and selling junk, he has 
come to feel, is not socially useful. 


We suspect that our friend, these days, is not alone 
in this feeling of despondency of the usefulness of 
his life. A young gir] is taught in college that child- 
bearing and home-making is a wasted life; she must 
get out and “do something” for society. A young 
man is cheered if he turns his talent away from 
“making money” to some more seemly public service 
where he will redistribute the money of others. 


Buying and selling is a function particularly dis- 
dained. Some years ago there was a hit comedy 
on Broadway that pictured a junk dealer as a sort 
of parasite, growing rich on a nation’s trouble. 
Another prize-winning play had as its theme the 
thought the life of a salesman is a life tragically 
misspent. In novels, in movies, in television the 
man of business may be either hero or villain, but 
there is never any suggestion that by running a 
furniture factory the men in the executive suite are 
performing a social service. 


Almost any day our friend can pick up a news- 
paper, a magazine or a “serious” book and read what 
a terrible thing it is to be part of an affluent society. 
To labor, to save, to care for one’s own, to prosper— 





Why Fear Big Government? 


... What is stolen by paternalistic government 
is that precious compound of initiative, inde- 
pendence and self-respect that distinguishes a man 
from a mob, a person from a number, a free 
man from a slave. Too much government planes 
off the peaks of excellence, hones down the diff- 
erences, dries up diversity, and leaves a bleak 
sameness. 

—Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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perhaps these things are not to be scorned, but what 
is there in them that is a contribution to society? 


Against such a tide of sentiment, we can offer little 
to comfort. But we would, if we could, make him 
see what it is he really does. 


He gathers up that which is useless and puts it 
to use. The debris that would otherwise be waste 
is collected, sorted, shipped and distributed to return 
again into the stream of raw materials that feed 
our factories. The shiny new ambulance which our 
village has bought, the new factory rising on the out- 
skirts of your town, the highway our Government 
is building for that backward nation of Asia—all 
these things would be costlier but for those who buy 
and sell junk. 


And if our friend has prospered it is only because 
he has learned to do this efficiently. No one rewards 
him unless he can deliver what the economy needs, 
at the time it needs it, and at the cheapest cost. 
No one excuses him if he bungles the job. 


In this he no wise differs from all the thousands 
whose business is buying and selling. Yet the shoes 
the scornful wear, the bread they eat, the paper 
upon which they write, the things they use when 
they go off to uplift the lowly of Africa, these things 
are there at the place and time because others buy 
and sell. 


Not so glamorous, perhaps, as the Peace Corps. 
Not so intellectual as writing a book on our ills. 
Not so much prestige as a desk on the New Frontier. 
But who can say that in those places men do more 
for their fellows? 





White House Pressure 


Congressman John J. Rhodes (R.-Ariz.), speaking 
to the HUMAN EVENTS journalism students’ class, 
pointed out that Republicans—nearly all of whom 
are genuine conservatives—gained 23 seats in the 
House. This fact suggests a conservative trend, 
yet much liberal legislation has gotten through 
Congress. Why? 


Answered Rhodes: “The White House is worth 
50 seats in the House’— so valuable is control of 
patronage, the pork barrel and defense spending. 





Farm Foolishness 


A Minnesota farmer has our sympathy—also 
the man he wanted to help. The farmer has 
16 acres of land in the soil bank. It raised a 
lush growth of legume hay. He had to dispose 
of it. He offered to let a farmer from a nearby 
drouth county haul it off. Nothing doing. He 
had to chop it up and waste it. Reminds me of 
1934 and the slaughter of little pigs and calves. 


—Senator Francis Case (R.-S.D.) 
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First Time Since Reconstruction Days 











Republican Wins in South Carolina 
Democrat’s Downfall: Support of JFK in 1960 
By Anthony Harrigan 


Associate Editor, The News and Courier, Charleston, South Carolina 


1 Sprrmnenaen living outside the South should know 
that a political revolution took place in South 
Carolina August 8. On that day, Charles E. 
Boineau, Jr., 37-year-old trucking company execu- 
tive and wartime Navy flier, was elected to the 
South Carolina House of Representatives from Rich- 
land County—seat of the state government. 


For residents of Cedar Rapids. Sacramento, In- 
ppmapolie and other communities outside this 
: Southern region, election of 
a Republican is a common- 
place event in state and 
national politics. In South 
Carolina, however, it is 
nothing less than revolu- 
tionary. Not for 60 years 
has a_ Republican been 
elected to _ state office. 
Other Southern states have 
given their Presidential 
votes to Hoover, Eisen- 
hower or Nixon—but not 
South Carolina.* 


Commenting on his victory, Boineau said: ‘““We’ve 
done the impossible.” Political observers across 
the nation will agree. This ‘impossible’ Republi- 
can victory in a Deep South state, where people still 
say “I was born a Democrat,” represents an epochal 
change in the outlook of a Southern state that always 
has sparked political movements in the South. 


Arthur Ravenel, Jr., head of the Young Republi- 
cans in a large coastal county, gave this estimate of 
the significance of “Charlie” Boineau’s election: 
“The Republican party’s victory in Richland County 
inaugurates a new era in South Carolina politics. 
The two-party system has arrived in the person of 
Charles Boineau. His victory is not only a personal 
triumph but a victory for true Southern conserva- 
tives and Goldwater Republicans everywhere.” 


BOINEAU 


This statement throws light on the national sig- 
nificance of this South Carolina election. The issues 
in the contest between Boineau and Joe Berry, Jr., 
who ran with the all-out support of the Kennedy 
Democrats, were national issues. 


Boineau attended the HUMAN EVENTS Political 
Action Conference, July 14 and 15. When nominated 
by the GOP convention July 17, he styled himself a 
Goldwater Republican and “100 per cent conserva- 


Serre en 


* South Carolina has been the most anti-Republican state in the nation. From 
McKinley through Dewey no Republican Presidential candidate received as many 
Votes from all of South Carolina as Boineau received from his county in the 
State legislature race. 
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tive.” He went on record as favoring Senator Barry 
Goldwater (R.-Ariz.) for President in 1964. Rich- 
land County voters knew his stand when: they 
elected him to the legislature by a margin of 7,333 
votes to Berry’s 5,940—a smashing win by local 
standards. 


In his acceptance speech July 17, Boineau called 
for a grass-roots revolt against the Kennedy New 
Frontier. He leveled a blast at “the majority of ow 
elected South Carolina Democratic leaders who call 
themselves conservatives, [who] are doing every- 
thing in their power to enforce the Democratic 
party’s socialistic platform.” Declared Boineau: 
“We’re tired of being sold down the river of socialism 
and we are going to begin where we have to begin— 
right here at home—Richland County, South Caro- 
lina.” 

This fight hasn’t ended, however: The entire 
nation will witness the next important rounds. In- 
deed, this fight in a small but highly politically 
conscious state may have real bearing on the next 
Presidential election. 


The revolution taking place in South Carolina 
is the conservative revolution. There are 
thousands of insurgent Southerners who think 
like “Charlie” Boineau. 


Assessing the significance of this election is a 
process that’s under way from Washington to small 
South Carolina counties where voters are restive 
under New Frontier rule. 


In the Nation’s Capital, Republican National Chair- 
man William FE. Miller termed Boineau’s election 
a continuation of a trend “which finds the GOP 
making significant gains in the traditionally solid 
South.” 


In North Carolina, the Charlotte Observer said 
in its news columns that “Charlie” Boineau had 
discovered “that he has become modern conserva- 
tism’s man of the hour. Twelve hours after cele- 
brating his victory, Boineau was answering tele- 
phone calls from Texas, Washington and St. Louis, 
Missouri.” 


Dolly Hamby, one of Boineau’s campaign workers, 
termed his victory “a revolt against power politics 
and high-handed government.” Republicans, she 
said, “were not fighting for one seat in the State 
House of Representatives. We were fighting for a 
toe-hold for respectability and to remove the stigma 
from the word Republican.” 


The Columbia Record (afternoon daily) in the 
state capital singled out the organizational team- 
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work of the Boineau election. ‘“Unversed in political 
affairs,” said the Record, “the Republicans overcame 
the skilled and professional Democratic machinery, 
which threw the best that the party could offer 
into Richland County. State and local Democratic 
leaders—including Frank Sloan, chairman of the 
successful state campaign for Kennedy—entered the 
fray. The fledgling organization met and defeated 
the very best that the Democrats could offer in 
time, talent and money.” 


Speaking of money, the 44-day campaign was 
financed with $8,000 raised in small contributions 
from 1,800 people. 


RESS REACTION in South Carolina to-the Boineau 
election shows that “Republican” no longer is a 
dirty word in state politics. 


The Beaufort Gazette, weekly newspaper on the 
seacoast, said the election outcome “may be taken 
as just another piece of evidence in support of the 
contention that the American people today are 
trying to think for themselves. They are casting 
aside restrictions that have kept them entrapped 
for many decades . . . . The syrup of socialistic 
experiments has turned sour.” 


The Republican party’s own assessment of the 
surprise victory was given in a special statement to 
HUMAN EVENTS by Robert F. Chapman, able and 
energetic young chairman of the GOP in South 
Carolina: 


The significance of Mr. Boineau's victory, aside from his 
being the first Republican elected since Reconstruction, 
is the fact that the election was in the state capital and 


handled by a Republican organization less than one year 
old. 


The Richland County Republican Party was reorganized 
late last fall when it was taken over by a group of young 
South Carolinians. They saw the Republican party as the 
only hope for constitutional government and realized that 
they could no longer leave the government to the politi- 
cians. 


All of these people are political amateurs, none of them 
ever having run for public office. I the state capital, they 
faced the opposition of all elected officials as well as the 
votes of state employes and people who were afraid to 
work or vote against the established political order. 


Mr. Boineau ran as a Goldwater-Tower Republican. 
And the two other candidates (editor’s note: the third, an 
independent who called himself a states-righter, received 
only 260 votes) tried every way to convince the people that 
they were also conservatives. One newspaper advertise- 
ment by Joe Berry stated that the Republicans had no 
monopoly on conservatism. Berry hed the full support 
from the Democrat machine but never called himself a 
Democrat and was not listed on the bailot as a Democrat. 


For the first time, a Democratic candidate was either 
afraid or ashamed to wear the party label. 


I think that the election shows that the people are tired 
of one-party politics, that they realize the Republican 
party is the home for true conservatives, that local Demo- 
crats find it impossible to disassociate themselves from the 
national party and that a courageous, attractive candidate 
with a cause and a small but dedicated organization can 
work political miracles. 


I think the election also shows that John Tower’s success 
in Texas was not an isolated incident, but an indicator of 
things to come. 


Senator Tower is coming to South Carolina in 
September for a major GOP rally, at which he will 
be introduced by Boineau. The Texan and the nation 
at large will discover that these Goldwater Republi- 
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cans in South Carolina are determined to elect a 


“100 per cent conservative” to the US Senate next 
year. 


Senator Olin D. Johnston, the Democratic -in- 
cumbent, is expected to seek re-election. In all 
likelihood, he will be opposed by Governor Ernest 
F. Hollings, Jr. Both men gave all-out support to 
candidate Kennedy in the 1960 Presidential race, 
though both are working hard to make conservative 
noises as the election season draws near. 


The Boineau victory indicates that South Carolina 
conservatives, who came within 10,000 votes of 
carrying the state for Nixon last November, do not 
intend to forgive or forget. The Nixon campaign 
failed because the GOP organization was hastily 
improvised—indeed non-existent in many counties. 
South Carolina Republicans don’t intend to make 
that mistake again. Chapman plans to build an 
organization in every one of the state’s 46 counties. 
In Charleston, the big coastal county, Chairman 
John M. Horlbeck already has a strong GOP team in 
action. More than 200 Young Republicans turned 
out in steaming July weather to hear a speech by 
Senator Goldwater! 


The big question: Who will be the GOP candi- 
date for the US Senate next year? There’s talk 
that former Senator Charles E. Daniel, prominent 
industrialist, will move into the Republican camp 
and seek the nomination. Messrs. Chapman and 
Horlbeck are possible candidates, as both are young 
and able. Boineau’s victory—the demonstration that 
he can beat a Democrat—unquestionably qualifies 
him for a draft movement. 


There’s no lack of talent or enthusiasm in the 
party for a Senate contest. In addition, the GOP 
has the advantage of rising militancy in the ranks 
of the state’s conservatives. Far from being crushed 
by the Kennedy victory, South Carolina con- 
servatives, like those in Texas, have been moved to, 
vigorous action. 
legislation, every boondoggle and act of appeasement 
overseas, provides fresh incentive to aggressive con- 
servative Republicans in the state. 


“Charlie” Boineays upset victory has furnished 
the confidence that {:< Republican party needs to 
enter the senatorial race. As one GOP member said 
on election night, Boineau is “the South’s astro- 
naut of the Republican party.” 
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' Purge of Patriotism 


et 


S ENATOR J. William Fulbright’s special, 


memorandum regarding the military. that 


By Allan Ryskind 


e The memorandum strongly indicates 
military seminars’ should be 


may yet go down as one of the most abolished, since these activities sup- 


crucial documents affecting the history 
of the Cold War. For what hinges upon 
this memorandum is not whether “radical 
right wing” military men should publicly 
oppose Kennedy’s domestic program—the 
memorandum cites only one such instance 
of this ever happening—but whether the 
citizens of this Republic shall be told 
that the Communists are a dynamic, 
ruthless and irreconcilable foe. 


Since the Korean War, when American 
soldiers defected to the enemy and 
American officers signed petitions falsely 
accusing the United States of using germ 
warfare, the government. has realized 
the necessity of educating its soldiers 
and citizens as to the nature of com- 
munism. To achieve this end, the 
National Security Council, 
strategic planning board in the United 
States; adopted a directive in 1958 en- 
abling military personnel and facilities 
to be used to arouse the public “to the 
menace of the cold war.” As a result 
of this directive, the National War Col- 
lege, in conjunction with the scholarly 
Foreign Policy Research Institute of 
Pennsylvania, headed by Professor 
Strausz-Hupe, and the Institute of 
American Strategy, arranged summer 
seminars for reserve officers in Wash- 
ington. Such noted speakers came to 
these seminars as Senator Paul Douglas 
(D.-Ill.), Dr. Henry Kissinger, an expert 
on nuclear warfare, Allen W. Dulles, 
head of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
J. Edgar Hoover, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation director, and Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State under Truman. Simi- 
lar seminars have been held locally in 
other parts of the country. 


Senator Fulbright’s privately-prepared 
memorandum, translated into Pentagon 
policy on July 10, strikes at the very 
heart of this program. The avowed aim 
of the memorandum is to choke off such 
expert opinion and the Senator has 
already achieved part of his goal: 


e The memorandum § suggests. the 
Nations! War College sever its relations 
with the Foreign Policy Research Insti- 
tute and the Institute for American 
Strategy, since these organizations may 
give a “more aggressive view” to “mili- 
tary and civilian concepts of Strategy 
than is desirable.” This year, for the 
first time since these seminars were 
initiated in 1958, the National War Col- 
lege refused to use these organiza- 
tions in preparing its annual July pro- 
gram. 


e The memorandum attacks the use 
by the military of the film “Operation 
Abolition,” which portrays the May, 1960, 
Communist led riots in San Francisco 
against the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. The Pentagon has 
forbidden the services to show this film 
to military personnel. 
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posedly violate the concept of civilian 
control over the military. Senator Strom 
Thurmond, who did yeoman work in 
bringing the memorandum to public light, 
charged from the Senate floor on August 
11 that the Pentagon had prevented a 
two-week seminar in Panama for the 
purpose of alerting reserve officers to 
the dangers of communism in the South 
and Central American regions. The 
Army also notified the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Indianapolis, Indiana, this 
month that its preparations for a Cold 
War seminar at Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son had been cancelled. 


The argument given by Fulbright to 
support his memorandum, backed by the 
President in his August 10 press con- 
ference, is that the military should not 
educate the people on “political issues.” 
This, however, is a typical smoke screen 
which clouds the real nature of the 
memorandum. A cursory glance shows 
that Fulbright’s memo levels its sharpest 
blows not against the military but 
against fhe civilians who spoke out at 
these semihars. Most of the military men 
who are httacked in the memo are not 
men on active duty, but retired officers. 


The sheer hypocrisy of the civilian 
control argument is further revealed 
when Fulbright intimates that such 
civilian organizations as the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute, which did a 
study for Fulbright’s Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in 1959, and the Insti- 
tute of American Strategy, which Presi- 
dent Kennedy has himself praised, should 
have nothing further to do with the 
military. 


| gain does it seem possible that the 

President believes, with Fulbright, 
that these seminars produce a “virulent 
right-wing radicalism.” Senator Douglas 
and Acheson can hardly be accused of 
“right-wing radicalism.” 


What, then, is the real reason the 
Administration has supported the memo- 
randum? The liberals, it is believed, 
have convinced Kennedy that these 
seminars wiil result in dire consequences 
for the Democratic party, which is 
supported by the bedrock of liberalism. 
What Fulbright et al obviously fear is 
that if the public, which has attended 
these seminars in droves, ever truly 
becomes alerted to the “menace of the 
cold war,” it will rise up in wrath to 
sweep the liberals from entrenched posi- 
tions of power. That they are dread- 
fully fearful of a growth of grass-roots 
toughness toward communism, in short, 
an attitude of patriotism, is evident by 
the bald assertions of the memorandum 
itself. 
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The memo plainly stresses that the 
seminars have “great appeal to the 
public,” as if this were a cardinal sin, 
and warns Kennedy that in the future 
they may have “much greater appeal.” 


Specifically, Fulbright lashes out 
against popular seminars held in his 
own home state of Arkansas and one in 
Pennsylvania, the home of liberal Senator 
Joseph Clark. Fulbright is so wary of 
an Seen public that he dares con- 
tend: 


“Fundamentally, it is believed that the 
American people have little, if any, need 
to be ‘alerted to the menace of the cold 
war.’” So panicked is the Senator by a 
possible rise in patriotism that he says 
we must “restrain the desire of the 
people to hit the Communists with every- 
thing we’ve got .. . Pride in victory, and 
frustration in restraint, during the 
Korean War, led to MacArthur’s revolt 
and to McCarthyism.” 


The Senator has already taken great 
pains to close off the possibility that 
the people will continue to possess a 
feeling of “pride in victory.” 


His recommendations to end military 
seminars have been carried out. He also 
has recommended that civilian thought- 
control units now police the military. 
His memo requests, for example, that a 
civilian committee now “review all troop 
information and education activities of 
military personnel,” and that a board of 
“civilian educators should begin the 
development of a program for exposure 
of promising military officers to broader 
educational opportunities.” 


Since the Senator objects to the civilian 
educators that have already appeared at 
these seminars, it is clear that he wishes 
to stock his proposed thought-control 
units with civilian educators of his own 
particular philosophy. The Defense 
Department denies that it has established 
any of these civilian units, but if that 
day comes this Republic should fear for 
its very existence. 
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